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A GOOD SIDE LINE FOR CASH WHEN. PROPERLY MANAGED 
Some money from hogs added to the money from cotton makes a more certain farm income. 
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HOGS—ANOTHER CASH 


: Hl OGS promise a dependable source of cash for Southern farmers 

i} because, (1) pork is a staple food product almost universally 

used, (2) hogs can be sold as feeders or as fat stock for 

|| slaughter, (3) by means of grazing crops they can be produced 

/at moderate cost, (4) when properly cared for they are ready for 

‘market in a comparatively short time (in other words, whatever 

\profit there is, may be realized quickly), (5) they lend themselves 

.to marketing in a coéperative way, thereby bringing the best mar- 

ket within easy reach of even the smallest producer, (6) a com- 
paratively small amount of capital is required. 

To make hog-growing an important source of cash, Southern 
farmers must (1) use good stock by breeding the best available 
sows, not the high-priced, expensive sows, to good registered males, 

(2) keep down the cost of production by a good choice of grazing 








A Complete INDEX to This Issue Appears on Page 4 


CROP FOR THE SOUTH 


crops, (3) keep the pigs growing rapidly by feeding some home- | 
grown grain with the grazing crops, (4) guard against contagious 
and infectious diseases by providing clean quarters and immun- 
izing against cholera, (5) sell young, growing feeder stock weigh- 
ing 90 to 125 pounds, or fat stock weighing 175 to 225 pounds, (6) 
sell by grade and weight only, (7) codperate to sell in carlots, 
thereby placing themselves within easy reach of the best markets. 

Growing hogs for sale as feeders or as fat stock is promising 
as a side line to cotton farming. It is promising to real lovers 
of stock and men who will take an interest in caring for them. It is 
most promising to men (1) who are willing to begin in a small 
way and (2) who will adopt hog-raising as a regular part of their 
farm business. It is most unpromising to those men who are prone 
to go in in high seasons and go out in Jow seasons. 




























STATIONARY 
PORTABLE 


stood every test. 


ables 1% to 6 H.P. 


exhibit the whole line. 


At The Fairs, Too. 


ORTHINGTON Throttling Gov- 

ernor Kerosene Engines took first 
place in the minds of the buyers. Their 
simple, sturdy appearance and smooth- 
ness: of operation, using common kero- 
sene, the cheapest fuel, are what appealed 
most. They were carefully inspected and 


WORTHINGTON Drop Frame Team Portable 
Outfits —6 to 15 H. P.— created considerable in- 
terest too. All are drilled to receive wood sawing 
attachments. These outfits may be quickly con- 
verted into a Stationary or Portable Engine or 
a Wood Sawing Outfit. 
Cooled Portables up to 25 H. P., and Hand Port- 


Weare general distributors for the efficient New 
Holland Feed Mills, corn and cob crushers, and 


Our prices are based on today’s costs and you are 
perfectly safe in buying now. Write.for Bulletin 
No.H and Price List or name of nearest dealer. 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
128 HOLTHOFF PLACE, CUDAHY, WIS., U. S. A. 








We also build Screen 














Increase your. 


Write for Free Book on 
DRIED BEET PULP 


Dairy Profits 3 : 


Authorities agree that more bulk and succulence are needed in 90% 
ofall dairyrations. Bulky feeds, mixed with concentrates, promote 
digestion. They also distend “stomach and intestinal tract and 


keep the bowelsopen. 


Make DRIED BEET PULP 
A part of your dairy ration 
Dried Beet Pulpis a bulky, succulent, vegetable feed—remarkable 
for its palatability and healthfulness. Itislaxative, easily digested, 
and richincarbohydrates. Used with cornsilage or toreplace it, 
Beet Pulp brings better health conditions, increases milk 
yields and insures bigger profits. Write today for free booklet. 


THE LARROWE MILLING CO., Detroit, Michigan 





Cans for Vegetables, Fruits and Syrup. 


All sizes. 
Sealers, etc. 


Canning Supplies, Hand 
We ship any quantity 


desired. Write for prices. 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 
Box 577-B 


Roanoke, Va. 





Dalyfood Stock Feed $ 00 
for 50 50 


MOLASSES UO: 


ee to corn; costs less, more easily stored and 

handled. Diluted equal part: parts water mixed with roughage 

re Lag eee Healthful, palatable. 50-gailon barrels weigh 

62 Ibs Special prices on rel carlots. Shipped draft 

canane payable on arrival of shipment. Write for free 
sample and book ft analysis, feeding instructions, etc. 

The J, J. GARVEY CO. Dept. D, New Or » Le. 

in ones explains 


Free Ca Catalog f°, WwW you Can save 


money on Farm "Prac or Roa 
‘agons, eo steel of weed waren ae 

any running 

ear. Send f. 








LET ER RAIN 


If you've a man's work to do — 


wear IOWER'S FISH apy 





Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a 
club and get a reward. 








Our Health Talk 


By B. E. WASHBURN 








Appendicitis. 


HE vermiform appendix is a 
small attachment to the large 
intestine and is situated in the 


right lower portion of the abdomen 
near the place where the small in- 
testine opens into 
the large intestine. 
Appendicitis is the 
disease resulting 
from an inflamma- 
tion of the appen- 
dix. 

The causes of ap- 
pendicitis are varied 
and often difficult 
to determine; but 
ally associated with 
some abnormal 
functioning of the bowels, such as 
chronic constipation or repeated at- 
tacks of colic. It can be seen that the 
causes in such cases are the conditions 
which bring about the colic or the 
constipation; these causes may be bad 
or improperly codked.food, a diet that 
is not balanced, irregular habits of eat- 
ing, lack ‘of “proper. -exercise, or the 
too frequent use of laxatives and 
cathartics. 


DR. WASHBUBN 


Symptoms 


AN attack of appendicitis may begin 
suddenly, with violent colicky pains 
in the abdomen, some fever, nausea, 
and vomiting. The pain may be over 
the entire abdomen, but it is usually 
centered and most severe on a line 
drawn between the bony prominence 
(the large bone of the pelvis), just 
above and on the outer side of the fight 
groin, and the navel. In a few hours 
this part of the abdomen may become 
hard like a board and very painful and 
sensitive to the touch or to pressure. 
The patient often draws up his right 
leg to relieve the tension on the ab- 
domen, and the effort to straighten the 
leg causes great pain. Sometimes an 
attack is not so severe and there is only 
an uneasy sensation in the affected 
region, very slight fever, if any, and 
tenderness on the right side. The pain 
may be located in the pit of the stomach 
or about the navel. In many cases, a 
number of mild attacks come on at ir- 
regular intervals; and these may finally 
cease or they may end up in a more 
severe attack and require an operation. 
An attack of appendicitis may last for 
several days, after which the symptoms 
will gradually cease. Or, after the pain 
has been present for a few days, a 
swelling may appear, due to the for- 
mation of pus or to large exudation of 
body lymph. If there is a formation 
of pus, an operation is required. 


Remedy 


Nie only safe course to pursue in a 
case of appendicitis is to call a doc- 
tor immediately. Many cases require 
early surgical treatment to save the 
patient’s life; these are the cases in 
which the inflammation increases with 
the formation of pus and may lead to 
rupture of the appendix, causing 
pe ritonitis. Aad in such cases as these, 
delay is fatal. . 

If the services of a physician or sur- 
geon cannot be secured, or if there 
must be delay in getting a doctor, the 
plan of treatment should be absolute 
rest in bed with an ice-bag over the 
lower right portion of the abdomen. 
This should be continued as long as 
there is sev ere pain. Never give purga- 
tives; and give only small quantities of 
liquid food, If the bowels move, a bed- 
pan should be used, and under no cir- 
cumstances should "the patient be al- 
lowed to get up. The only safe rule in 
acute appendicitis is to take no chances 
—get a competent doctor at once. 


In chronic cases of appendicitis, 
where there are repeated mild attacks, 
the bowels should be kept open by 
proper diet and exercise and regular 
habits. Purgatives should be used as 
little as possible; but mineral oil may 
be found useful and free of danger if 
a laxative is necessary. It should be 
remembered, however, that every 
chronic case of appendicitis is a source 
of danger and the patient should al- 
ways be under a doctor’s supervision. 


System in doing housework is just 
as important as good equipment; the 
housekeeper whose work “is never 
done” is usually the one who never 
stops to plan her. work, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


“Crushed Stone” 
and water for 
cooking and 
lighting 

HAT is Colt Carbide 

Lighting - and - Cook- 
ing reduced to its simplest 
terms. The Colt machine 
brings carbide (crushed 
stone) and water together, 
producing a marvelous gas, 

This gas produces the 
hottest cooking - flame 
known; and a light that is 
seemingly a miniature sun, 

The Colt Plant drops a 
handful of carbide inter- 
mittently into a self-con- 
tained tank of plain, or- 
dinary water. The water 
releases the gas from the 
impregnated stone, and 
there you are! 

You want to know what 
it costs and all about it. 
We'll tell you gladly, if 
you'll just send us your 
name and address on a 
postcard. Do that. 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 
30 East 42d Street, New York 








CARBIDE LIGHTING. 


AND-COOKING PLANTS 
C-4-21B 
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Prevent 


Blackleg 


by using 


Blackleg Filtrate 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
Scientifically Prepared and Tested 


Consult your veterinarian or druggist. 
Write for free booklet on blackleg, No. 352. 


Animal Industry Department of 


Parke, Davis & Company 
: DETROIT, MICH. 








Prices On 
ENGINES 


—"§ = 20m ee eee 699, 
2353 Oakland A ee 


Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2353 Empire Buliding, PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Cut Ditching 
and Terracing 


Ferm Oitohey Terracer 
Road Grader 
0-Day Trial. Cuts ee cleans ditches down } 5 
ft. Builds best field terraces, dykes, levees. Horses or fg 
tractor. Works in any soil. Great money-saving story for B 
you now. Do not takechances on lossof crops, Write. 
Box 231 Owensbora, Ky. 3 
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Livestock and Dairy Problems 


TAIT BUTLER, Editor 














PERMANENT PASTURE BUILD- 
ING 


ERMANENT pastures are essen- 

tial in livestock production, in 

fact, the success or profit in live- 
stock production is measured by the 
quality of the pastures. 

Anyone who thinks, must know 
that good, permanent pastures can 
only be made on good soil and cleared 
of nearly all non-pasture plants. In 
short, such a soil as will produce the 
best corn or other cultivated crops 
will produce the best and most graz- 
ing. This means that the soil must be 
rich, that it must be well drained, that 
it must be kept from washing away 
or erdsion prevented, and that it be 
kept free from brush,, weeds, and 
other obstructions to the growth of 
grazing plants. 


Classes of Land for Permanént Pas- 
tures 


UT anyone who thinks, must also 

know that little ,of this sort of 
Jand will be put into permanent pas- 
ture in the South. Moreover, it is 
quite probable that it is better that 
such lands be largely reserved for 
cropping and for growing temporary 
grazing and feed crops. At most, the 
acreage of good, rich land suitable for 
cultivation which should be put into 
permanent pasture is relatively small. 
In fact, if we use the word “perma- 
nent” in its correct sense very little 
such land should be put into perma- 
nent pastures. Such lands should be 
used as temporary pastures for one or 
two years in a four or five-year rota- 
tion. While some good land should 
probably be used for permanent pas- 
turage, especially small areas near the 
barns, the permanent pastures as a 
rule should be placed on two otlrer 
classes of lands. First, on areas free 
of obstructions and well drained that 
are now being cultivated or might be 
cultivated, but which need to have 
their fertility built up for a term of 
years before they would be profitable 
to cultivate. The second class of lands 
{or permanent pastures are those not 
in cultivation, or not suitable for cul- 
tivation, because of the lay of the 
land, or other permanent obstructions 
to cultivation. The rough or waste 
lands, which by more or less work 
and expense may be made to yield a 
revenue through grazing, ought to be 
utilized, but for many years these 
lands cannot be made into good pas- 
tures. It is this failure to use the 
lands not rich enough for cultivation, 
or not suitable for cultivation for 
other reasons, that has proved one of 
the greatest obstacles to the agricul- 
tural development of the South. The 
acres cultivated have always produced 
a relatively large crop value per acre, 
but the difficulty has been that each 
worker enjoyed. the income from too 
few acres. If the South could put her 
idle acres to work, and turn these un- 
productive acres into pastures the 
earnings per worker might be raised 
to a living basis. Each “farm laborer 
could attend to as many additiona 
acres in pasturage as he now culti- 
vates and while his income might not 
be doubled, if would be increased. Or 
at least these present non-productive 
acres could at least be made to pay 
their own way which is not now the 


case. 
‘ 


Two Problems of Permanent Pasture 
Making 

ERMANENT pasture making, there- 

fore, consists of two entirely dif- 

ferent problems: First that of mak- 


ing good pastures on small areas of 
good land, which is an easy problem 
making 
Ongeor 


and second, that 


solye, f 
die hase Capsoregs prageicate. 





poor cultivated lands and waste and 
idle lands, which is not by any means 
an easy problem. For this latter class 
of lands the problems are clearing, re- 
moval of obstructions to grass grow- 
ing, keeping. down the. growth of 
non-pasture plants, draining the wet 
places, preventing the washing away 
of the exposed places, fencing, and 
getting a stand of useful pasture 
plants. 

For these lands the pasture plants 
from which to select are very largely 
limited to those that are already do- 
ing well in tbe neighborhood—Ber- 
muda grass in the central and north- 
ern parts of the South, carpet grass 
in the Lower South on the sandy soils, 
lespedeza nearly all over the South, 
white clover’and bur clover in some 
sections. Hop clover is also a valu- 
able early plant in some sections, 
black medic in lime sections and pas- 
palum or Dallis grass over a large 
part of the South. Many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars have been squan- 
dered in the South in trying to make 
pastures on poor lands by the sowing 
of cultivated grasses and legumes, 
such as tall meadow oat grass, or- 
chard grass, rye grass, meadow fescue, 
timothy, red top, red clover, etc. Any 
or all of these may do well on rich 
land if protected from yr veer it by 
weeds, if not grazed too closely, a 
zood seed bed is made and an te 
ance of seed sowed at the right time; 
but to sow these plants on the aver- 
age lands, which the Southern farmer 
is willing to put into pasture, is a 
waste of good money and all efforts. 


Now is the time to sow most of 
these seeds if a good piece of land is 
to be put into pasture for a few years, 
but for permanent pastures on the 
poorer soils plants which have demon- 
strated their ability to live and grow 
under existing conditions should be 
used. Bermuda grass is one of these 
and where it does well is one of our 
best permanent pasture plants. When 
seed is used to get a stand of Ber- 
muda it should be sowed earlier in 
the season, May or June, but if sods 
or roots are used and they are cov- 
ered they may be put out almost any 
time, except when it is very dry or 
when the freezing is severe. Occa- 
sionally on the northern border of the 
areas where Bermuda grass grows 
the winters become severe enough to 
kill Bermuda if the roots are exposed. 
When a good seed bed can be made, 
good seed obtained, and there is heat 
and moisture, a stand of Bermuda 
grass can be obtained more quickly 
and economically by the use of seed; 
but for the average poor, rough lands 
put into permanent pastures pieces of 
sod, or the underground rootstocks 
are the only dependable means of ob- 
taining a stand. It may take several 
years to obtain a good stand by this 
method, but when the Bermuda once 
gets a start it will spread if given a 
fair chance. 


Good Pasture Plants 

N THE Lower South, especially on 

the more sandy soils, carpet grass 
must, at least until the soils are made 
much richer, be the chief pasture 
plant or the basis for a permanent 
pasture. 

Lespedeza grows over most sections 
of the South, but does better in some 
places than others. It should be used 
as a pasture plant where it lives, 
makes seed sufficient to, reseed itself, 
and affords grazing. For being the 
legume above almost all: others that 
will grow on poor soil, it will in time 
improve the fertility and increase its 
own growth as well as that of other 
plants. Any other legumes that will 
maintain themselves on the. land 
should be encoyraged to grow. White 


clover will often grow where the 
lands are not too poor, too sandy, and 
too dry. Bur clover adds greatly to 
the pasture early in the spring, but it 
is not advisable to attempt to seed a 
large area at one time unless condi- 
tions are very favorable. Hop clover, 
a small true clover with a yellow 
bloom that comes early in the season 
in many sections of the South, is a 
valuable addition to the pastures set 
in Bermuda and lespedeza. 

Over nearly all parts of the South 
Dallis grass (paspalum) adds grazing 
for a longer period than either Ber- 
muda or lespedeza. Then again in 
some sections none or only a few of 
the plants we have mentioned may do 
well. When that is true it is still al- 
most certain that there are pasture 
plants which establish and maintain 
themselves in spite of all obstacles. 
These are the plants to tie to in start- 
ing the permanent pasture on the 
rough, poor, or wild lands of that sec- 
tion. As the soil is improved the pas- 
ture plants of other sections may be 
tried, but until one is able or willing 
to set aside good land, and in most 
cases apply lime and fertilizer, he had 
better stick to the plants which grow 
naturally on ‘the soil and maintain 
themselves against all obstacles. 

Note—The subject for next week's 
Special article is “Fattening the Hogs’; 
that for the week following, “The Place 
of Livestock on Southern Farms’, 


The Feeding Value of Corn Stover 


oe wishes to know “the 
feeding value of shredded corn 
stover and if there is a market for it 
at a fair price.” 

Corn 
know, 
ears. 
leaves, 


most people now 
plant without the 
contains the stalks, 


stover, as 
is the corn 
That is, it 
and shucks. 

Its feeding value is variable. If the 
stalks are small, well-leaved, and the 
corn is cut before too dry, the feeding 

value is nearly equal to that of the 
lower grades of grass hays; but if the 
stalks are large and coarse, the corn 
is allowed to get overripe and dry, and 
the stover is not well cured and shredded, 
it is little if any better than :cottonseed 
hulls or the better grades of straws 
from the small grains. 

Corn. stover also contains a variable 
amount of moisture. Analyses made 
in the North. show that water content 
runs from 9.4 to 41 per cent. This great 
variation is due to the fact that in the 
North corn ripens late in the season 
and is cut and shocked when the 
weather is cool and drying conditions 
pgor. In the South, corn is usually cut 
and shocked in late August or in Sep- 
tember and October when as a rule the 
weather is warm and dry, and conse- 
quently, although our corn stalks are 
much coarser, the stover usually con- 
tains less moisture. Of course, 100 
pounds of dry stover contains” more 
teeding value than 100 pounds of stover 
containing two or three times as much 
moisture. Owing to the variations in 
the quality of corn stover there is con- 
siderable variation in the proportion eaten 
by cattle. If of good quality and well 
shredded, and only as much fed as the 
cattle want, as much as 90 per cent 
may be consumed; but with a lower 
grade of shredded stover fed liberally 
no more than 50 to 60 per cent may be 
consumed. Of course, these facts must 
be duly considered in estimating the 
feeding value of stover. 


Corn stover is not quoted on the 
markets as hays are quoted. In other 
words, it is not a standard market 


roughage. More or less of it is generally 
found in the feed stores in many of 
the towns of the South. It has gener- 
ally sold, retail, at from $10 to $20 a 
ton, when sold on the local markets or 
in Southern towns. 


If offered in large quantity, a market 
would have to be found or made for it 
and what the price would be, is merely 
a guess. Good shredded corn stover 
ought to sell slightly above the price of 
cottonseed hulls. The portion of corn 
stover that is eaten iis _wbith cotisider: 


‘tie’ 


ably more than cottonseed hulls, but 
there is much more waste in feeding 
corn stover. 

The superior feeding v lue of corn 
stover, or that portion which is eaten, 
is showed by the following table giv- 
ing the digestible nutrients in 100 
pounds of corn stover, cottonseed hulls, 
oat straw, and timothy hay: 
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Corn staver 
(medium moisture).... |2.1 ths.) 42.4 0.7 
Cottonseed hulls.........../0.3 ths.| 33.3 1.5 
2... eae |1.0 tbs.) 42.6 0.9 
Timothy hay.............. 13.0 ths.| 42.8 1.2 








Peanut Hulls of Doubtful Value for 
Silage 

READER writes: “Have you ever 

known anyone to make silage 

from peanut hulls? Would it be bet- 


ter to use the hulls by themselves or 
to mix them with corn stalk stover?” 


We have never known anyone to 
try to make silage from peanut-hulls. 
Silage has been made from nearly ey- 
ery crop grown on the farm, but the 
hulls of the peanut are hard and dry 
and low in digestible matter; and we 
doubt if they will make silage of 
much value. It is a fact, however, 
that peanut hulls contain considera- 
ble feed nutrients and are equal in 
feeding value as shown by their com- 
position and the digestible nutrients 
they contain to cottonseed hulls. And 
in fact, the dry cottonseed hulls in 
actual tests are equal to or superior to 
the straws of the cereals or grains. 
But the peanut hull in its dry state is 
probably less palatable than either 
cottonseed hulls or the common straws. 


The following tables give the com- 








position and digestible nutrients of 
peanut hulls, cottonseed hulls, oat 
straw, wheat-straw, and corn cobs: 
COMPOSITION 

~ bt oo 

4 alo 6 

Ysa] ost shit shos 

GBSlOostouls alo 5 
, eee 9.1! 9.7| 11.5} 8.4} 10.0 
Ash éoseesccoce acoce) Sed) Sat Sef Se 3.5 
Protein .ccccsececees 7.3) 4.6, 3.6) 3.1| 2.0 
ST ax vipiasecocbonan r 56.6} 43.8] 36.3) 37.4} 31.8 
Nitrogen-free extract} 18.9} 37.7] 40.8) 44.4) 54.3 
yp eereetcain: 2.6, 1.9} 2.4) 1.5] 0.4 



































DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS IN 100 POUNDS 
> 
be 
ae ¥ 
$3/ 23/22 | 28| 82 
eEISZEISOSI S31 S83 
Lbs.| Lbs.| Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. 
DVO. 06.6000 0.44 0.3 1.0] 0.7] 0.4 
Carbohydrates 33.0] 33.3) 46.6] 35.1] 47.3 
DR -cvccmshewstase 2.1 ae 0.9 0.5} 0.2 

















As stated, peanut hulls are probably 
less palatable than any other of these 
products. They must therefore be 
ground and mixed with other feeds 
or made more palatable by soaking, 
such.as would happen in an attempt 
to make silage out of them. 

In making silage out of any dry 
material like corn stover, which is of- 
ten done, the difficulty is in getting 
the dry matter to take up, soak up, 
sufficient water to save it. If too much 
water is applied it is apt to collect in 
the bottom of the silo and if enough 
is not put on it or if it does not soak 
up enough it does not pack suffi- 
ciently to exclude the air and spoils. 
It would appear that this would be 
the greatest difficulty in trying to 
make silage of peanut hulls. In fact, 
it seems to us it will be very difficult 
if not impossible to make silage of 
hulls alone. .We therefore, suggest 
that the hullf be mixed with corn 
stover ,and preferably with some 
green material also if it is attempted 
to make silage out of them. Unless 
the peanut hulls will take up readily 
sufficient water to cause them to set- 
tle down oom ore’ the reg te will 
not be, pas i le to peeserve them in 
wea tee ii 
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Planning a Rotation 


ORTH Carolina: “I have some land 
which needs humus and liming. 
am thinking of sowing crimson clover 
or hairy vetch between the corn rows 
now and turning it under in spring and 
sowing soy beans to be. followed by 
wheat and red clover, and then back to 
corn. What do you think of this rota- 
tion? If I sow vetch, will it stay in 
the land and get in the wheat? If I sow 
crimson clover, will it not be well to 

drill lime in with the seed?” 


I would use the crimson clover in the 
corn. Where wheat is an interest, I 
would avoid the Hairy vetch as the seed 
will surely get in the wheat and are hard 
to separate. Gut the soy beans for hay 
and disk the stubble as fine as possible 
without replowing, working in or with 
the drill 400 pounds of acid phosphate 
an acre, and drilling in five pecks of 
wheat an acre after the first white frost. 
Sow red clover and run it one year, cut- 
ting the first growth for hay and let- 
ting the second growth remain on the 
land, and during the winter get out on it 
all the farm manure and turn all for 
corn. Then sow peas in the corn at last 
working. Cut and shock the corn at 
maturity and disk down the peas, and 
disk and harrow until surface is fine and 
then drill the wheat and clover and fol- 
low this rotation: Corn with peas, wheat 
with clover, clover hay, and then back 
to corn and repeat. This rotation in 
this state has enabled a farmer to aver- 
age 40. bushels of wheat an acre for 
20 years always using the acid phosphate 
on the wheat and buying no other fertili- 
zer. Harrow in 1,000 pounds of slaked 
lime an acre after plowing for the soy 
beans you intend to sow. If more con- 
venient sow soys in the corn instead of 
peas. 


Lawn Grass Mixture 


READER: “Please advise best mix- 

ture of grasses for a sunuy lawn, 
land in excellent state of cultivation. 
Turned under a heavy growth of rye this 
spring along with stable manure at rate 
of 40 loads an acre, then I applicd six 
tons of lime and 1,000 pounds. of 16 per 
cent acid phosphate and sowed to cow- 
peas, these are now three feet high and 
I expect to turn them under. What are 
the best grasses for a permanént chicken 
yun 9” 

Mix equal parts of red top, Kentucky 
bluegrass, and Rhode Island bent and 
sow at rate of 50 pounds an acre. Then 
scatter a pound an acre of white clover, 
and brush all in with smoothing harrow. 
Sow at any time up to October 15. For 
chicken run plew in cuttings of Bermuda 
grass in April shallowly. 


Japonica 


NTERESTED: The japonicas you re- 

fer to are probably the Camellia ja- 
ponica. Ladies call different plants ja- 
ponicas when there is really no such 
plants known to botanists. Some call 
the red blooming Japan quince ‘ ‘japonica” 
while others call the Camellia “japonica”. 
The name is Camellia japonica, the ja- 
ponica meaning that the plant came from 
Japan. The name is Camellia. The 
finest double flowered varieties do not 
make seed, while the single red sorts do. 
You will rarely get a double flowering 
plant from the seed. The Camellia is 
perfectly hardy south of Virginia, and 
in fact in southeast Virginia. They 
thrive best in a situation sheltered from 
the morning sun in winter, and, like 
the Chinese azaleas, stand better on the 
north side of the house than on the sunny 
side. In Wilmington, N. C., the Camel- 
lias grow to tree-like size. I had fine 
plants of the double pink one called Sa- 
rah Frost at the college in Raleigh. 


Crape Myrtles From Seed 


RAPE myrtles are easily grown from 

seed and vary a great deal when 
several varieties have produced the seed 
by growing near each other. We have 
here some that make immense heads of 
crimson flowers and are now of course 
in bloom. I raised a number of seed- 
lings in Raleigh and had them from 


white with purple base to deep rosy-pink 
The crimson 


and purple. variety can 





be had from the Florida nurseries. Two 
crimson crape myrtles about 20 feet high 
were badly cut by the terrible winter of 
1917-18 but are now getting all right 
again. These trees were 30 years old. 


The September Garden 


EEP the celery well worked, but 
never when wet; and only use 
earth enough to keep the leaves erect. 
Defer all earthing until the nights get 


cool. Irrigation is important in a 
dry season. 
The Flat Purple-top turnips can 


still be sowed. In fact they are bet- 
ter sowed now than earlier as they 
get pithy if sowed too early. ~ 

The early planted tomatoes will be 
getting poor and scanty, and you will 


find a late sowing to come in very 
handily. Of course this is too late 
now, but I have now, August 18; a 


plot of tomatoes with fruit only half 
grown. On these plants I expect to 
have plenty of well-grown green to- 
matoes when frost comes, and these 
will be wrapped in paper and stored 
to keep up the supply for slicing until 
Christmas. These late ones, from seed 
sowed the last of May, are the Globe, 
a pink skinned tomato, and one that 
keeps better than the red ones. 


Sow the Norfolk Curled Savoy 
spinach early in the month. If sowed 
in very rich soil it will still make 
fall cuttings. My earliest spinach was 
sowed August 20 and the All Heart 
lettuce was sowed a little earlier. 
This lettuce is for setting out for fall 
heading in the open ground. The mid- 
dle of September is the time to sow 
seed of lettuce for setting in the 
frames to head for Christmas. For 
home use the close heading All Heart, 
Tennis Ball, and Hittinger’s Belmont 
are better than the Big Boston, which 
the market growers raise because of 
its large spreading head, while the 
closer heading sorts can be planted 
closer, and will have just as much real 
blanched head as the Big Boston. I 
will use the All Heart this fall in the 
frames. 


The last week in the month sow 
some spinach to winter over for 
spring cutting. I sow this crop thinly 
broadcast. It seems to winter better 
here in this way than in rows. Rows 
of carrots, salsify,and parsnips should 
be urged to grow fast by side appli- 
cations of sulphate of ammonia or 
nitrate of soda. Sulphate of ammonia 
will have a better effect on land that 
has recently been limed. 


Black Rot in Sweet Potatoes 


TOLD aman who asked ‘me about 
split root in sweet potatoes that I 
would write to you and if I did not get 
some information of value, it would be 
the first time I had missed it. The 
root splits and, when opened, it is black 


inside. Can anything be done for it? 
Is it safe to use plants from such a 
bed?” 


I assume that it is bedded roots you 
refer to. I think it is only severe 
case of black rot. The growers bed- 


ded potatoes with the brown blotches 
of the rot on them or the bed was 
infested. Where the same spot is 
used annually for bedding, the soil is 
certain to get infested with the dis- 
ease unless carefully sterilized. This 
is especially true where the perma- 
nent fire-heated beds are used. These 
beds should be completely cleaned out 
before bedding and the entire interior 
sterilized with a strong solution of 
formaldehyde, say one pint to five 
gallons of water sprayed into every 


crevice. Then use none of the old soil 
in bedding. I use no soil at all but 
clean pit sand. The sprouts come 


from the stored up food in the potato 
and in sand we get more healthy and 
better rooted plants. If the disease 
has not been spread all over the bed, 
the healthy plants can be used but 
should be sprayed with Bordeaux mix- 
ture. The best way to get good bed- 
ding roots is to plant cuttings from 
the best vines in the field in August. 
These will keep more easily than the 
early roots and are far better for bed- 
ding than culls from the crop. Never 
bed a potato showing brown blotches 
on the skin. 


Items for a Sweet Potato House 


EING desirous of building a sweet 
potato house, I would like to know 
if the ventilating openings are above or 
below the floor? Are #@he floors slatted 
and how are the heating flues arranged?” 


The commercial storage houses for 
sweet potatoes are now built about 
like a barn on the exterior. The walls 
are sheathed externally and covered 
with building paper and weather- 
boarded. For ventilation they depend 
on the windows with the ordinary 
glass sashes and heavy board shut- 
ters. There are houses near the rail- 
road stations as large as a Pennsyl- 
vania barn. The heating apparatus is 
in the basement and may be in the 
larger houses the modern open-pipe 
furnace, or in the smaller merely a 
coal stove. Floors are slatted and 
slatted bins are built in the center of 
the house with passages around next 
to the walls. 


Irrigating a Market Garden 


HAVE a trucking plot including one 

acre in strawberries, which I wish 
to irrigate from a stream a short dis- 
tance away. I think of making a pond 
where we can have some fish and use a 
gasoline engine to pump the water to 
where it is to be used. Do you think it 
would be profitable to do this?” 


To make a success of a market gar- 
den in your climate and in your sec- 


tion where you have a good home 
market, it will certainly pay to use 
the overhead irrigation pipes. I .wuse 


the Skinner system and find it good. 
You will need to raise the water to an 
elevated tank to give you the needed 
pressure. If there is great abundance 
of water you can do this cheaply with 
a hydraulic ram. But this of course 
wastes a great deal of the water and 
needs a fairly good fall and an in- 
closure made frost-proof in winter. In 
the flat country where I live, near the 
ocean, the windmill is a cheap and re- 
liable source for pumping water. In 
your hilly section it would be less re- 
liable, and probably the gasoline en- 
gine will be best. With a good pres- 
sure you can use the showering pipes 
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in spring to take the frost and save 
the bloom on the strawberries. You 
will find irrigation the best invest- 
— you can make on a market gar- 
den 


Planting Oak Trees 
HAT is the best way to set out 
water oaks and what size is best if 
taken from the forest?” 


Some of the water oak class like 
the beautiful oaks about Darlington, 


S. C. are more or less evergreen. 
These should have the leaves re- 
moved. Plant in November. Prune 


all the roots that are torn to a clean 
cut with a sharp knife. Take trees 
not- over two inches in diameter of 
stem. It is no advantage to try to 
transplant large trees. The smaller 
ones will beat them. Then in planting 
ram the earth to the roots as tight as 
though setting a post. 


The Cotton Market Situation 


HE cotton market has been decid- 

edly strong recently, so that on the 
eve of the marketing of the new crop 
the price has gotten about three cents 
above the low level of a few months 
ago. This is in line with what was 
foreseen, the natural result of réduc- 
ing prospective supply and of expand- 
ing demand. Both of these were fore- 
seen; the crop a month or two ago 
reached the condition when deterior- 
ation was evident, and inevitable. The 
promise of yield could only depreci- 
ate; whereas it was just as certain 
that the demand must improve. 


The farmer is fully justified in de- 
manding a fair price for this crop, and 
also for what remains of the preced- 
ing crops, and he can get it if he 
stands up for it. He will not get a 
fair price if he pursues the same mar- 
keting policy he pursued last year 
with such disastrous results. No mat- 
ter how short the future supply may 
be, if the current offerings on the 
market exceed the immediate demand, 
the price must fall, and that the more 
especially as the trade still believes 
in a superabundant supply. It is al- 


ways wise to sell when prices are 
high, regardless of the supply condi- 
tions. It is foolish to sell when 


prices are low and when selling or not 
selling is optional, and when we can 
see higher prices just ahead as clearly 
as we think we can see them now. 
W. T. WILLIAMS. 


Savannah, Ga. 


Well-advertised Products Low 
Priced 


HE farmer has felt that the price of 

his products went down more quick- 
ly than the products of the manu- 
facturers. In many cases, this was no 
doubt correct, but is is encouraging to 
note that most of the standardized well- 
advertised products are very rapidly 
getting back to a price that is in keeping 
with present prices of farm products, 

By carefully reading the advertise- 
ments in The Progressive Farmer one 
can very easily note that it is the high« 
class, well-advertised products that are 
getting back to the right price. 

There is hardly an issue of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer in which there is not 
an advertisement of some well-known 
manufacturer announcing a reduction 
in prices. A good example of this is to 
‘be found i in this week’s issue. 

Things are getting back to right 
prices all right, and with the good crops 
that are being made-in most sections 
this year and the promise of a fair 
price for cotton, there is every reason 
to believe that all of us can and will 
buy the things we have needed 

Read the advertisements and keep in- 
formed along this line. It will pay 
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Saturday, September 10, 1921 


September Hints for Pied- 


mont and Mountain Farmers 
By T. B. HUTCHESON 


I.—How to Harvest the Corn Crop 
EPTEMBER is the month for har- 


vesting America’s greatest crop— 
corn. Slipshod methods never pay, but 
after a crop is grown we certainly cannot 
afford to be careless and wasteful in 
harvesting it. 

Investigators agree that the most eco- 
nomical method of handling the corn 
crop where the stover is of value, is to 
‘cut and shock it. The old method of 
pulling fodder is a very expensive way 
of getting roughage as it takes an un- 
usually good farm hand to save enough 
fodder in a day to pay present-day 
wages. Then, too, experiments show 
that pulling fodder and cutting tops re- 
duce the yield of corn three to six bush- 
els to the acre. 

We are glad to say that very few of our 
farmers still folhow this antiquated 
method. If corn is ‘to be cut, harvest 
should not begin until practically all of 
the shucks om the ears have turned yel- 
low: If harvesting is done before this 
period, the fodder cures brighter and 
has a higher feeding value, but the corn 
yield is reduced and the-grain has a 
tendency to be chaffy. Then, too, corn 
cut green often damages in the shock. 
This is particularly true with corn cut 
while the weather is still warm. 

In cutting corn great care should be 
exercised in putting up the shocks. Be 
sure to see that the stalks are set up 
straight and bound tightly close to the 
top. A complete corn shock should look 
like a symmetrical pyramid—not a 
tvristed bunch of fagots with a belt tied 
around their middle. If corn shocks are 
ti-d too low down, the stalks spread out 
t the top, allowing easy access to water 
which causes rotting, while if put up 
straight and tied tightly within two feet 
of the top they turn water nicely. <A 
twisted shock should be immediately re- 
built, as it will invariably fall down or 
let in water or both. 


I_—Field Selecting Seed Corn 


LL farmers who are interested in 

improving their seed corn should 
select their seed from the standing corn 
in the field. This is the only method of 
mass selection from which real improve- 
ment can be expected. If the seed se- 
lection is ma 1de from the crib or at 
shucking time, one cannot tell whether 
the good ears were produced because of 
good heredity in the parent seed or on 
account of good environment. 


The desirable 


other corn it cut, a@@d then gathered later 
when they have dried out more. 


III.—Sowing Winter Oats 
XPERIMENTS at the Virginia sta- 
tions show that winter oats may be 

successfully grown in any part of the 
state if they are seeded early enough, 
and that where they are seeded early 
enough they outyield spring oats. In 
the mountain section, all winter oats 
should be sowed before September 20, 
and in the Piedmont section before Oc- 
tober 1. Oats sowed later than these 
dates usually winter-kill badly unless the 
winter is unusually mild. 

Winter oats should always be sowed 
at rate. of not less than two bushels to 
the acre. Seeding two and a half to 
three bushels to the acre is none too 
heavy in the mountain section. The 
Virginia Gray Winter variety has led 
all commercial varieties in yield at the 
Virginia stations. 


IV.—Sow Céver Crops 


LL land not seeded to winter small 
grains should have a winter cover 
crop. At this date it is too late for seed- 
ing crimson clover over most of the 
Piedmont and mountain area. However, 
vetch may still be seeded with reasonable 
assurance of a crop if the seed are well 
inoculated and the land in fair condition 
of fertility. 
Lands not seeded to crimson clover or 
vetch should be sowed ‘to Abruzzi rye. 
This variety of rye grows off quickly, 


making a heavy fall growth and also 
starts growth early in the-spring giving 
1 large amount of green material to turn 
under in the spring for summer crops. 
The rye may be grazed any time during 
winter or spring when the ground is not 
wet enough to be puddled by the tramp- 
ing of the animals, 


Small-sized Papers Only Tem- 
porary 


NE of our subscribers wants to know 
why we have been issuing smaller 
papers recently, and seems to think we 
have permanently embarked on a new 
policy in this respect. 

No, we are glad to assure this friend 
and all other friends that we expect 
The Progressive Farmer soon to re- 
sume its normal size—probably not the 
large size“we reached during the days 
of 40-cent cotton, but a normal 16 to 40 
page size. 

There is one thing that everybody 
ought to know, and that is that farm 
papers prosper "when the farmer pros- 
pers, and suffer when the farmer suf- 
fers. Even for selfish reasons there- 
fore, a farm paper ought to be inter- 
ested in promoting the farmer’s pros- 
perity. 

There is another thing that every 
progressive farmer ought to know, 
and that is, that we give every sub- 
scriber much greater value than the 
$1 he pays us for subscription. What 
we do is to give every subscriber the 
full $1 a year that he pays us, and then 
just as much more as practicable out 
of any profits on our advertising. Last 
year, for example, we probably spent 
about $4 on each yearly subscription, 
although the subscriber paid only $1. 
We could do this because of large ad- 
vertising receipts. We could give the 
subscriber 32 to 48 page papers and 


. take the pay out of advertising income. 
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This year advertising has dropped off. 
It has dropped off because crop prices 
have been low, and advertisers fear that 
advertising will not pay them. We are 
this year giving every subscriber more 
than $1 worth of ser vice but we haven't 
been able to add $ $2, $3, or $4 extra from 
advertising receipts and give it to each 
reader. But just as soon as advertis- 
ing increases, we expect to increase the 
size of the paper and before many 
months we expect to be back on a 
practically normal basis. 

The owners and editors of The Pro- 
gressive “take pot luck” with the sub- 
scribers. When times are good we 
have not attempted to pile up big 
profits for ourselves, but have used the 
profits principally in enlarging and bei- 
tering thé paper. Whén times are hard, 
we believe our good friends likewise ap- 
preciate our position and understand 
that our aim is always to do our best 
for our readers. 

All or practically all the f.. .. papers 
in America have been running smaller 
issues this summer than -ever before. 
Some farra weeklies have been appear- 
ing only every other week. We decided 
that our subscribers had rather have 
smaller papers every week than only 
semi-monthly service. 

But we are now looking for better 
times both for farmers and farm papers. 
We may not increase much in size in 
the next four or five weeks, but larger 
papers are on the way. Our recent 
small-sized, papers have been only tem- 
porary. And even if The Progressive 
Farmer had been only four pages per 
week, we believe that by our constant 
battle for better prices and wiser mar- 
keting The Progressive Farmer would 
even then have been worth more to 
Southern farmers than a paper several 
times as big published purely as a com- 
mercial proposition away off in Ili- 
lois or Pennsylvania or somewhere else. 





Quick, clean heat 


for every kind of cooking 








oars for seed are those | 


which show superiority when grown on | 


soil of the average in fertility where tere | 


is a good stand. — Such superiority is 
usually due to superiority of the parent 
seed and is usually inherited. 


Field selection- is usually done by | 


going through the field just before har- 
vy st and gathering the desirable ears. 
In matzing the selection,Athe ears should 
be taken only from strong, erect stalks 
which have their ears placed at the 
proper distance from the ground. Stalks 
with ears too high should be avoided, as 
this character is inherited, and corn with 
ears pla iced high blows down easily. The 
proper heig ht for the ears is from three 
to four eet from the ground. All ears 
which are hanging down with broken 
shanks should be avoided, as these brok- 
en shanks indicate root rot, which is a 
very. serious corn disease. No ears should 
be taken from stalks which show signs 
of disease or any other weakness. Seed 
should come only from those stalks 
which most nearly approach the appear- 
ance of the kind of stalks one desires to 
have the following year. 

After the corn is gathered, it should 
be stored in a dry place so that it will 
cure out quickly. Some breeders tie the 
ears in bunches with binder twine and 
hang these bunches in a dry place. Oth- 
ers merely spread the corn thinly on a 
dry floor. Twice as much corn should 
be selected as one expects to plant so as 
to give a chance to discard ears which 
germinate poorly, or in other ways fail to 
come up to the standard. This means 
that at least 30 ears should be selected 
fo. each acre to be planted, as it takes 
frem 15 to 20 ears to plant an acre. 

\V7hen cogn is to be harvested by hand, 
sorie breeders go through the field ahead 
of the harvesters and cut the tops from 
the stalks selected for seed. The stalks 





ths; mar‘sed are left standing -when the 


T is hard to appreciate the 

convenience and satisfaction 
of cooking with the New Per- 
fection until you have actually 
done so. 


It’s a relief, especially in warm 
weather, to be rid of carrying 
coal, wood and ashes, sweep- 
ing up litter and blacking the 
stove. And then you don’t 
have to “rush the fire” on 
baking days and heat up the 
kitchen. Two burners on the 
New Perfection will give you 
all the heat needed for any 
kind of baking. You can regu- 
late the heat produced by each 
burner, warm something gently 
on one and roast over another 
in a New Perfection oven. 


The long blue chimney of the 


















New Perfection supplies just 
the right draught to drive the 
heat of the white-tipped flame 
forcibly ayainst all the cooking 
utensils. The white- 
tipped flame produces 
the most heat and does 
not soot up ycur kettles 
and pans. 


The New Perfection is 
simple, practical, eco- 
nomical. Supplies heat 
instantly,and when you 
are through just shut it off and 
save your fuel. You don’t have 
to watch it. No adjustments to 
take care of. A boy or girl can 
fill it and clean it. 





For the most satisfactory re- 
sults use Aladglin Security Oil 
regularly. You always find it 
clean and efficient. 

New Perfection Oil Cook, Stoves are sold 


at most hardware, furniture and depart- 
ment stores. 


STANDARD OILCOMPAN Y(NEWJERSEY) 
3altimore Division 


Oil Cook Stoves 
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September 15 
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to October 15 


Is “Sign-up Month” 


Great 30-Day Whirlwind Drive for Co-operative 
‘Marketing in North Carolina 


SCORE or more of enthusiastic 
officials and leaders in the codp- 


A etcia marketing movement in 


North Carolina met in Raleigh last 
week and authorized the following of- 
ficial “victory statement” and appeal 
to the farmers and the public: 


To the Farmers of North Carolina: 


Four months ahead of time you have 
reached and passed the goal you set for 
January 1, 1922, in the matter of codp- 
erative mark eting of cotton. Setting out 
to get 200,000 bales signed up by next Jan- 
uary 1, over 24000 bales have been 
signed up before September 1, with 
every indication that 400,000 bales, rather 
than 200,000, may be the New Year 
figure. 

In the tobacco sign-up, you have made 

equally gratifying progress, and while 
you decided on a much larger per cent 
of the state’s tobacco crop than was re- 
quired for cotton, there is every indica- 
tion that the goal for tobacco will also 
be reached weeks before the date named 
fin the contracts. 


September 15-October 15 Is “Sign- 
p Mo nth”’ 


Gucs is Py great good news that 
your campaign committee is glad 
to report to you as September begins, 
and we wish now to appeal to farmers 
one and all to join in one great united 
drive to make the month September 
15-October 15 “Sign-up Month” for 
both cotton and tobacco. As these 
coéperative marketing organizations 
are to be “of the farmers, by the farm- 
ers, and for the farmers,” the work of 
Organizing must be done largely by 
the farmers for themselves and their 
neighbors. 

Every farmer who has signed a con- 
tract should make himself a mission- 
ary during “Sign-up Month” to get 
other farmers to sign. Every farmer 
who has not signed but wishes to 
Stand with his brother farmers in this 
momentous movement should apply 
for a contract, sign it, and enlist as a 
worker. 


Pick Strong Men to Nominate and 
Elect as Directors 


MMEDIATELY after October 15 the 

State Organization Committee for 
cotton will meet in Raleigh and dis- 
trict the state. Each county or group 
of counties that has signed up ap- 

roximately 10 per cent of the total 
oleae will be made a separate dis- 
trict and as such entitled to elect a 
director of its own choosing, for there 
will be ten elective directors. Every 
county should strive to get the larg- 
est possible sign-up before October 15 
‘$0 as to have the largest possible 
,voice in choosing directors. The sign- 
/ers will then meet, nominate in each 
district two or more of the ablest, 
most capable, and most trusted men, 
and then elect by majority vote by 
mail one of the two nominees as their 
director to represent them. 


We especially urge that signers ev- 
erywhere begin thinking about who in 
their county would make the finest 
director, and that no man who would 
make a worthy director refuse to give 
this service to the organization, 

We also appeal to every farmer who 
believes in codéperative marketing to 
sign the contract before October 15 
so as to be a “charter member” and 
have a voice in choosing the directors 
and management of the, organization. 

Another reason for signing up 
quickly in the case of cotton is that 
we hope as soon as we organize to 
help arrange for suitable financial ad- 
vances tg those who wish to hold cot- 
ton. Furthermore, the elected direc- 
tors, if they wish to do so, may then 
arrange for selling cotton now on 
hand for members who wish to sell 
this year’s crop through the organiza- 
tion—but it must be clearly under- 
stood that nobody will be compelled 
to sell cotton through the organiza- 
tion in 1921 and that at most there 
will be this year only a tentative sell- 
ing arrangement limited to those who 
asx for it. 

The tobacco sign-up is proceeding 
handsomely in both Virginia and 
North Carolina, Virginia expecting 
soon to reach 75 per cent of that 
state’s total production, and North 
Carolina will not be content with 
reaching less than 50 per cent of the 
North Carolina crop in the next 60 
days. 


See Your County Agent or Other 


County Leader 


N PRACTICALLY every county in 
North Carolina there is now a 
leader who is in charge of forces 


charged with the duty of carrying on 
this intensive whirlwind drive during 
“Sign-up Month,” September 15-Octo- 
ber 15. In most counties that leader 
is the county agent; see him. In some 
counties some other individual is in 
charge as follows: 


Person County, L. D. Morrill, Rox- 
boro; Surry, J. B. Swain, Mount Airy; 
Bertie, . J. Macmillan, Windsor; 
Chatham, D. G. Smith, Pittsboro; Lee, 

. R. Rives, Sanford; Harnett, D. O. 
Townsend, Dunn; Franklin, T. B. 
Jones, Louisburg. 

Local . organizations should be 
formed in every county to take stock 
of the local situation and arrange for 
active canvassing among all farmers 
who have not yet signed up. 


Cooperation Is Already Boosting 
Prices 

REMARKABLE and encouraging 

fact is that although not yet one- 
fourth completed, the codperative 
marketing associations with their pro- 
gram of gradual marketing instead of 
wholesale dumping are already help- 
ing crop prices. This is not merely 
our assertion but the declaration of 
dis@terested sources. “You may not 
realize it,” said a noted warehouse- 
man a few days ago, “but already to- 





Raleigh, N. C. 


Dear Sir: 
the farmers of North Carolina ‘ 
through cooperative marketing. 














SIGN THIS BLANK AND GET FULL INFORMATION FREE 


Mr. A. W. Swain, Secretary Codperative Marketing Campaign, 


[I wish to do my part inthe great campaign to help make 
‘masters 
In order to help, I ask you to please 


send me the following material free: 
copies cooperative cotton marketing contract; 
copies coOperative tobacco marketing contract; 
—copies new 28-page bulletin, “Codperative Marketing of Farm 
Crops.” 
—copies Aaron Sapiro’s speech on cooperative marketing. 
Yours truly, 


, XxX. Cc. Sept. 1921. 
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of their own industry” 














O YOU like hogs? Look over 
the situation and see if you 
are ready to begin to use 
hogs as an extra sgurce of cash. If 
so begin in a small way this fall. 


2. Keep up with the cotton pick- 
ing. The higher grades bring sub- 
stantial premiums. This year’s 
small crop should be so harvested 
as to bring the very best price 
availabie on the better grades. B 


3. If you have hogs weighing 
175 to 225 pounds join your neigh- 
bors in a coéperative sale or ship- 
ment. The market doesn’t want 
heavier hogs. 


4. Sow rye on five acres of the 
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be- 
the 


poorest land you have. Sow 
tween the: cotton rows or on 
corn land or on stubble land. Plow 
the rye under next spring. Build 
up the poorest land on your place. 

5. Get to work on your pasture 
problem. Don’t let this fall get 
by without bringing your acreage 
in good, productive, permanent 
pasture up to the point required 
for best management of your farm. 

6. Cotton growers should not 
delay longer in joining the state 
cotton growers’ cooperative mar- 
kéting association. Organizing for 
business is the most sensible way 
to go about reducing the present 
big cost of selling. 








bacco prices are being bettered be- 
cause of the cooperative marketing 
movement,” and Associated Press dis- 
patches a few days age in describing 
the advance of nearly three cents a 
pound in cotton prices last week de- 
clared that one of the conspicuous 
causes was “the work of codperative 
marketing associations in several 
states of the Belt.’ In financing co- 
Operative marketing associations in 
the South the most gratifying prog- 


ress has been made and there is no 
longer reason for critics to assert 
that this is an insurmountable diffi- 
culty. 


Ask Swain for Free Contracts and 
Bulletins 
N CONCLUSION, 


we again appeal 


to.every farmer to enlis in this 
“Sign-up Month” drive, September 15- 
October 15. 

If a farmer has not signed let him 
write Mr. A. W. Swain, secretary, 
Raleigh, N. C., and ask "for a con- 
tract. 


If a farmer has signed and is willing 
to help get others to sign, let him ask 
Mr. Swain for as many contracts as 
he thinks he can possibly get signed: 
they are free. 


Also let everybody write Mr. Swain 
for one or more free copies of 
the exhaustive and informing new 28- 
page bulletin on “Coéperative Mar- 
keting of Farm Crops” containing 
questions and answers fully oxpisin- 
ing the whole idea. 


Yours sincerely, 
J. Y. JOYNER, 
B. W. KILGORE, 
A. W. SWAIN, 
CLARENCE POE, 
Information Committee. 


Warehousemen Joining With Grow- 
ers in Great Virginia Fight 


WHILE the interest of Virginia to- 
bacco growers has centered on 
the big drive which has won hun- 
dreds of new signers and millions 
more pounds for the marketing as- 
sociation, in ten counties of the state 
remarkable progress has been made 
in the labor of organization and fol- 
low up where the growers are work- 
ing out their own salvation. 

At a meeting of the warehousemen 
of Chase City and Clarkesville in to- 
bacco warehouses of these Mecklen- 
burg County markets, the warehouse- 
men unanimously adopted resolutions 
favoring the codperative marketing 
pian. Not only did they pledge sup- 
port of the movement, but in every 
case where eligible, they signed the 
five-year contract 

Man to man, and grower to grower, 
the workers of Nottoway County 
have faced the issue in the past two 
weeks, and visiting from farm to farm, 
have signed up another half million 
pounds, putting their county well be- 
yond a good majority. 

Typical of che many letters which 
reach the Virginia office, followed up 
by packages of contracts, are ex- 


tracts from a leader in the Pittsyl- 
vania drive. “I had fair success at 
my two ‘appointments, secured about 


five signers at each meeting. While 
going from one meeting to the other 
I dropped by to see Mr. and 
signed him up for 25,000-pounds. On 
my return from my last meeting, I 


came by Dixie Local and got four or 
“more contracts signed, and, by 
hold 


five 


heavy’ producers, and will 





another meeting there soon”. Such 
results in a county where more than 
3,000 growers have signed, show how 
Virginia members are advancing to-. 
wards 75 per cent. 
& D.. FRISSELL. 
State Headquarters, Keysville, Va. 


Successful Session Farmers’ and 
Farm Women’s Convention 


JS SPITE of hard times and high 
passenger rate, there was a fine 
representation at the North Carolina 
farmers’ and farm women’s conven- 
tions in Raleigh last week. Many 
highly valuable addresses were made, 
and some of these will be reviewed in 
next week’s Progressive Farmer. 

For president of the farmers’ con- 
vention, U. B. Blalock of Anson Coun- 
ty was elected, and W. W. Shay, Ral- 
eigh, secretary. New officers of the 
farm women’s convention were: presi- 
dent, Mrs. R. K. Davenport, Whitsett; 
vice-president, Mrs. Lily J. Ballentine; 
secretary, Mrs. Jane S. McKimmon, 
Raleigh. 


Coéperative marketing was the key- 
note of the convention and a definite 
program of agricultural progress for 
North Carolina was embodied in the 
resolution adopted. These resolutions 
are in part as follows: 


1. We regard coéperative marketing as of- 
fering the most sound, practical, and busi- 
nesslike program of agricultural relief now 
before our farmers. We hereby pledge un- 
qualified support to this movement and es- 
pecially to the plans for making September 
15-October 15 the time for a state-wide drive 
as “Sign-up Month.” We must have our 
products sold by highly trained experts, and 
merchandised in a gradual-and orderly man- 
ner, properly financed, instead of their being 
ignorantly dumped on demoralized markets 
by individual producers who cannot be pro- 
perly informed as to market conditions and 
who can never finance a gradual marketing 
policy except through codperation. 


2. We urge a thoroughgoing’ study of our 
systems of tenancy in North Carolina and 
the development of plans for promoting 
+ a thrift, and home ownership among 
them, 


3. Among other policies needed in the agri- 
cultural development of North Carolina, we 
recognize the following as of especial im- 
portance: First, the development of the live- 
stock and dairy industry, especially impera- 
tive in view of boll weevil invasion. Second, 
the encouragement of the coming of more 
thrifty white farmers from the North or 
West, North Carolina’s cultivated acreage 
last year being only 8,000,000 acres against 
28,000,000 in Iowa, for example, a state al- 
most North Carolina’s size. And in many 
sections of North Carolina there are not suf- 
ficient people to properly support highly im- 
proved roads and the highly efficient schools 
our people should have. Third, the use of 
more improved machinery, thereby greatly 
increasing qur cultivated acreage and the 
agricultural wealth of the state even with 
the present population. Fourth, better drain- 
age for our level and lo: ‘ands and better* 
terracing of uplands. Fifth, better care of 
our forests. Sixth, the greater use of milk 
as an absolutely essential article of diet as 
so conclusively shown here by Dr. McCollum. 
Severith, constant insistence on an all-the- 
year-round garden as an absolute necessity 
for every farm home, both from the stand 
point of health and economy, and that land- 
lords be urged to encourage every tenant to 
keep a cow and have a 12 months’ garden. 


4. We earnestly urge 


our agricultural au 
thorities and all persons interested in the 
welfare of our farmers to emphasize and 
stress during the coming year the policies 
mentioned in the three foregoing resolutions, 


and that these be made 
of next year’s farmers’ 

Other resolutions 
President Harding’s Disarmament 
Conference; favor developments 
Muscle Shoals; denounce the increas- 
ed tariff on potash; ask for studies in 
cost of producing crops; demand juster 
administration of tax laws; and com- 
mend the State Agricultural College 
Department and Extension Service, 
for increased attention to rural eco- 
nomics and marketing. 


the dominant topics 
State cqnvention. 


adopted indorse 


oO 
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Garden and Orchard | 








By C. L. NEWMAN | 
I.—Plan the Orchard Now 
HY should we raise more home 


grown fruit? Well, here are several 
reasons: 

(1) It is healthful, it is a valuable 
feed, it saves money, 
and a surplus, if 
marketed, will af- 
ford an income. 

(2) Home-grown 
fruit reaches the 
family in its best 
condition — fresh, 
ripe, and free of 
contamination. 

(3) If no home- 
grown fruit is avail- 
able, families living 
in the country will usually go fruit 
hungry. 

(4) A surplus of fruit, properly mar- 
keted, means cash at a time when 
money for expenses is most needed. 

(5) The home orchard furnishes 
materials for canning, drying, and pre- 
serving in other ways for use when 
fresh fruit is not available, 


II.—The Site and Location 


THER things being equal, the or- 

chard should be convenient to the 
louse. Both air drainage and water 
Ccrainage should be good, and the or- 
chard should, if possible, be on ele- 
vated land with no high timber too 
near. Avoid extremes of soil char- 
acters for the home orchard. Very 
sandy or very clayey soils are not best 
for growing the variety of fruit we 
wish to have. The subsoil character is 
nportant. We need a deep, porous 
subsoil that will permit the roots to 
penetrate it, freely and deeply, and al- 
low ample storage and free movement 
of soil water. _ 

In selecting the site, let’s keep in 
mind the probability of enlarging the 
orchard or vineyard at seme future 
time, accessibility, protection, etc. The 
orchard should be one of the units of 
the farm and harmonize with the other 
units. 
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III.—Things to Do Now 


AVING located the orchard, no time 
should be lost in preparing the soil 
and in becoming posted in regard to 
other things. We must learn the kinds 
and varieties locally adapted ; where the 
nursery stock may be procured; dis- 
tance apart to plant trees; how to 
plant, prune, fertilize, and protect. 

All of this information may be ob- 
tained from your state experiment sta- 
tion and extension division and will be 
cheerfully given you. Consult your 
county agent. Find out what varieties 
and kinds have succeeded in your 
neighborhood. Get catalogs from 
several nurseries and study them, but 
follow the advice of your county agent 
or experiment station horticulturist. 

Let each reader consider now whether 
he should not plant more apple, pear, 
peach, and plum trees; more straw- 
berry, blackberry, dewberry, and grape 
vines. Others that may be considered 
are -cherry, apricot, raspberry, fig, 
pecan, and Japanese persimmon. Read- 
ers on the Gulf Coast and in Florida 
will be interest in oranges, kumquats, 
lemons, limes, mandarins, and grape- 
fruit. 

One thing let me urge—don’t forget 
Scuppernongs. It is surprising that 
we find so few Scuppernongs on Sou- 
thern farms. This delicious fruit is a 
native of the South, it comes into bear- 
ing in a comparatively short while, and 
will grow wherever cotton will. The 
Scuppernong is exceptionally resistant 
to disease and insects and it rarely 
misses a crop on account of frost. 

Write for Farmers’ Bulletin 1001 
“Growing Fruits for Home Use”; No. 
700 on pecans; Nos. 917-18 on peaches, 
and No. 1031 on figs. + 


Warning to Silo Owners 


URN the machine blower on and 

leave it on for at least two min- 
utes before anyone is permitted to en- 
ter a partly filled silo. Unless this rule 
is followed, the result is likely to be 
dead men, says the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Annually fatalities occur among 
farmers and their helpers as a result 
of the workmen entering half-filled 
silos after the deadly carbon monox- 
ide gases have had a chance to accu- 
mulate directly above the freshly en- 


siled corn. ! 
a) 














Right Now 


in later months. 


non-producing months. 





ings against fire, weather and decay,but 
Use the coupon below and get our 


A little forethought will enable 
you to feed your cattle silage‘ 
You can 
make sure of it now by build- 
ing a concrete silo in which 
: green feed can be kept and 
fed to cattle throughout the 
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Concrete for Preservation 


ATLAS Cement is the ideal farm building material—not alone for preservation of the build- 


CEMENT. 


Bip, ro) MAR ony 
Sv vont.» 





“The Standard by which all other makes are measured” 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company 


NEW YORK Boston’ Philadelphia Birmingham Dayton DesMoines St.Louis CHICAGO 


also gj preservation of their contents. 
book, »“Concrete on the Farm”. 


Save money on artificial fer- 
tilizers by building a con- 
crete manure pit from which 
the richest manure value— 
the liquid—cannot escape. 
Easily constructed by your 
farm help with a few bags 
of ATLAS, broken stone or 
pebbles, and sand, most of 
which may be found right 
on your own property. 
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Next Spring 




















The Atlas Portland Cement Company 
(Address the Atlas Office nearest you) 





Please send me a copy of “Concrete On The Farm” a “Con- 
crete On The Farm in Cold Weather” without cost or Gileetion. 


Name SOCCER SEB EEE EEE 


Address ie oe Rabe d cub 6iee aie Wieadaidausene 











Prevent 


Blackleg 








The“ American” 
Tractor Special 


Farm Lumbering Pays 






Use it this winter with your tractor or farm engine to 


American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 





GET AN “AMERICAN” TRACTOR SPECIAL 
- SAW MILL. ® 


saw your trees into high-priced lumber. 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


126 Main Street Hackettstown, 














Blacklegoids 


——,) 





Scientifically Prepared and Tested 
Blackleg Vaccine in Pill Form 


Consult your veterinarian or druggist. 
Write for free booklet on blackleg, No. 851. 


Animal Industry Department of 
Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 














Offer On GOBIeGD | | 


Products 


PROPHYTOL 
Tooth Paste, 2 For 
Tooth Powder and 

Talcum Powder. 

Any two of these 

25c articles will 

be sent on re- 

ceipt of this ad, 

together with your dealer’s name 
and 25c in cash or stamps. 
Prophytol preparations are harm- 
less, non-irritating, cleansing, 
soothing, and alkaline, 





= 





THIS OFFER SAVES YOU $1.00 
If you renew by the year a 3-year subscription costs you $3. 


3x66ic — $2.00 





A Full Three Year—36 
Months—156 Weeks Sub- 
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New or Renewal. . $2.00 


scription to 


FARMER 





PROPHYTOL M’F’G. COMPANY 
Orleans, La. 
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writing you as an advertiser in 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliabil- 
ty 


When writing to an advertiser, say: “I am 
Progree— 


of all advertising it carries.” 








; have a good reputation for 
Advertised P roducts quality. er hey cost no more, 
often less; than the non-advertised stuff which may or ma 
good. Better be safe than sorry—BUY ADVERTISED PR 


not be 
DUCTS 
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RACTICALLY every Southern experiment sta- 

tion has proved the advantages of the drill for 
sOwing oats and other small grain, especially for 
grain production. The advantages are economy in 
sowing, less winter- killing, and a marked increase 
in the yield. 


FYERYTHING seems to have gone wrong with 
the coton crop. The crop condition is the low- 
est ever recorded and the indicated yield is the 
smallest in thirty-three years. The Department of 
Agriculture announced its forecast, based on con- 
ditions August 25, of a yield of 7,037,000 bales. In 
some counties of South Carolina, only 10 per cent 
of a crop is promised, and in parts of Oklahoma, 
only 15 per cent of a crop. There will probably be 
a half-crop or better produced in Mississippi, 
northern Alabama, northern Georgia, and northern 
South Carolina. The forecast of the highest yield- 
ing states is Texas, 1,938,000; Georgia, 827,000; South 
Carolina, 744,000; Arkansas, 729,000 ; Mississippi, 
679,00 bales. 


WE ARE giving the railroad executives of the 
country a chance to present their side of the 
railroad rate controversy through our advertising 
columns. This is their right. Undoubtedly, as 
they point oyt, they are making small profits or 
none at all, even with present high freight and pas- 
senger rates. But this is largely because they are 
carrying a small volume of business. And we be- 
lieve they are carrying a small volume of business 
cite largely because their rates are so high—in 
ucany cases prohibitive. They are throttling busi- 
ness. Their answer to this is that rates must be 
- igh because of excessively high labor rates, but 

e believe there are also other difficulties. This is 
; ‘@uestion we hope to discuss more fully a little 
ater. 


aes you making plans to sow plenty of oats? 
Modern methods of sowing and implements for 
preparing the soil, applying fertilizer, and sowing 
the seed—all have been so improved and special- 
ized that seed may now be sowed in such manner 
as to almost insure safety from injury by cold. 
They may be sowed in the middles of standing 
crops at any time convenient and the crop will 
protect and use land that otherwise would be sub- 
ject to washing and unused. When there is plenty of 
moisture in the ground sow with a grain drill, using 
tio to three bushels of seed per acre. Sow only 
clean, heavy seed and sow from September 1 to 
October 1 in Virginia and Piedmont North Caro- 
lina ang September 15 to November 1 in South 
Czrolina and eastern North Carolina. Fall-sowed 
ozts, not only means feed next spring, but protects 
the soil and catches plant food that otherwise 
would leach away this winter. 


AN IMPORTANT question is raised from the 
Smithfield Herald, which says: 


“The ginning season is nearly on us and we 
have heard of no price set for ginning cotton 
during the coming fall and winter. The price 
of $4 to $5.25 per bale was all right when cot- 
ton was high but last fall and winter it cut a 
big hole into the money for which cotton was 
sold: There should be a conference between 
growers and ginners to set a fair and reason- 
able price for ginning. Then the ginners would 
now and the farmers would know what the 
price would be. It may be there have been sea- 
sons when the prices for ginning were too low 
but last fall and winter they were too high.” 


It would be a good thing if every state would do 
what Oklahoma has done. The state of Oklahoma 
regulates the price of cotton ginning, just as rail- 
road, street car, and telephone rates are regulated. 
The ‘idea is a sound one. Cotton gins are really 
“public service corporations.” 


VERY farmer who reads The Progressive 

Farmer is profoundly interested in the question 
of disarmament discussed on the next page. Ev- 
ery taxpayer is interested because here is an 
enormous expenditure which is not only unpro- 
ductive, not only wasteful, but has become an ac- 
tual breeder of war rather than a preventive of 
wet. And certainly every father and mother is in- 
terested, for nobody will be safe if the world re- 
turns to the old mad competition in armaments, 
éach nation wildly trying to outdo the others, one 
group waiting tiger-like to spring on another 
group. The farmer is interested in disarmament both 


for reasons of money and for reasons of humanity. 
Why not write your Congressman and Senators 
and ask them to throw every ounce of their influ- 
ence into this great movement? And if you haven't 
time to write a long letter, you might just cut out 
the article on the next page and mail it with a 
brief note of your own. 


September 15—October 15 Is aa 
Month” 


HE most important thing in this week’s Pro- 
"T sressi e Farmer is the official. announcement 

on-page 6 that the North Carolina Cotton 
Marketing Association is already 40,000 bales be- 
yond its minimum sign-up and still going strong; 
that Virginia expects soon to reach 75 per cent on 
tobacco; and that the North Carolina campaign is 
progressing handsomely, the confident expectation 
being that North Carolina will also reach its to- 
bacco quota weeks before the date fixed in the 
contracts. Good news is also coming from South 
Carolina. ' 

But what is still more important is the announce- 
ment that the 30 days from September 15 to Octo- 
ber 15 is to be observed as “Sign-up Month” all 
over North Carolina, in every county that grows 
cotton or tobacco, and that every farmer who has 
signed a contract is asked to work that month to 
get additional signers, and that everyone who has 
not signed should sign before October 15 so as to 
be a charter member and help choose the first 
directors. 

We carnestly appeal to every Progressive Farmer 
reader to take off his coat, roll up his sleeves, and go 
to work in this great fight for the economic freedom 
of North Carolina farmers. 

And m order to do your part in this great fight, you 
must have ammunition. Why not o out the blank 


on page 6, sign, and mail to Mr. Swain, campaign 
manager, today? There is no time to lose. 


Why Cotton Prices Should be Good 
This Year 


HERE are many reasons twhy cotton should 
"Terie good prices this fall. -The recent ad- 

vances in price have not been “speculative” 
but based on the solid rock of proved facts and 
statistics. 

Here are some of the clear reasons why 1921-22 
prices should be good: ‘ 

1. When it was published far and wide by the 
spinners, and supported by official estimates of the 
Federal Bureau of Markets, that there would be a 
carry-over of 12,457,750 bales, and when there was 
no certainty that there would be a large reduction 
in the 1921 acreage, cotton buyers and spinners 
continued to pay 10 to 14 cents a pound for cotton. 

2. Now the New Orleans Cotton Exchange offi- 
cially estimates the carry-over of lint cotton is 
only 8,295,000 bales. Others admit that the large 
estimates of the carry-over during the winter were 
“inflated”, but were not denied because of the de- 
sire to secure a large reduction in the acreage. It 
is also now admitted that the Bureau of Markets 
made a mistake in overestimating the Indian and 
Egyptian crops of 2,000,000 bales. 

3. In the last forty years, every time that there 
has been a material reduction in the acreage there 
has been a material advance in the price. Only 
seven times in forty-one years has the acreage 
been reduced as much as 5 per cent from the pre- 
ceding year, and every time the price has made a 
sharp rise. Here are the records, study them and 
see if you can find a reason why a reduction in 
acreage of 28.4 per cent in 1921 should not also 
bring a remarkable rise in prices :— 

Decrease in Acreage 
--» 16.5 per cent 
. 14.7 per cent 
13.1 per cent 
5.4 per cent 
14.7 per cent 
7.4 per cent 
28.4 per cent 

4. The carry-over July 31, 1921, of spintiable cot- 
ton is not much over the average for the last ten 
years and less than some years. For instance, 
from the 1914 crop we carried over 7,700,000 bales 
of American cotton, and nearly 9,000,000 bales in 
all. On top of this, we had a 13,000,000-bale crop in 
1915, and still the price went up. We must, to keep 
things going, carry over each year from 3,000,000 
to 5,000,00 bales of cotton. 

5. The acreage planted to cotton has not in- 
creased materially since 1911, or in eleven years. It 
is smaller this year than ever before since 1900. 


Increase in Price 
15.3 per cent 
65.2 per cent 
20.0 per cent 

8.3 per cent 
66.2 per cent 
29. — cent 
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Previously, in round numbers, we doubled the pro- 
duction every twenty to twenty-five years, but this 
year we have less than in 1901, or an actual de- 
crease compared with twenty years ago. 

6. The Government estimates this year’s cotton 
crop .at 7,087,000 bales.. This added to a 6,000,000- 
bale carry-over of spinnable cotton’ gives 
13,000,000 bales. Deduct the normal carry-over of 
4,000,000 or 5,000,000 bales, and there is not enough 
left to supply the needs. We will use, even this 
year, more cotton than that. 

7. The stocks of cotton goods are low. This ex- 
asts in the cotton mills, wholesale houses, and retail 
stores. No one has bought more than he was 
obliged to, because all have felt that retail prices 
were too high, considering the prices of cotton and 
other farm products. As soon as cotton prices start 
up—and they have already advanced since the 
large reduction in acreage was announced—people 
will begin to believe that prices have reached the 
bottom and begin buying again. When they do, 
and the mills need cotton to supply the demands, 
the spinners will pay the price for cotton. 


There is just one thing, in our opinion, that can 
keep cotton from going to profitable levels this fall 
and that will be for our farmers to glut the market 
by too rapid sales—or for our business men to 
compel them to adopt such a policy. Certainly the 
best interests of both farmers and business men in 
the South will be promoted by a policy of gradual 
and orderly selling. This alone will enable the 
whole South to reap the benefits which should 
justly accrue to us from the existing circum- 
stances. 

In every market farmers and business men should 
discuss this situation and adopt a program of mu- 
tual helpfulness. And while deciding on the tem- 
porary advantages of selling this year’s crop in a 
gradual and orderly manner, why should not all 
also admit the wisdom of making such a policy 
permanent through farmers’ codperative market- 
ing associations? 


How to Borrow From Federal Land 
| Banks 


E CONTINUE to get inquiries from readers 
W asking under what conditions they can bo 

row from the Federal Land Bank of the 
district. Farmers are asking how much they ca 
borrow, for what purposes, at what interest rat: 
and to whom they should apply for further in- 
formation. 

All this information has been given in previous 
issues of The Progressive Farmer, but whenevei 
any new subscriber wishes us to repeat any infor- 
mation which he cannot conveniently lecate in 
previous issues, we are glad to write him; and if a 
large number need the information again, we are 
glad to republish it. In the case of how to borrow 
from Federal Land Banks, republication is evi- 
dently in order. Here then are all the main facts 
in a nutshell: 


1. Where Federal Land Banks Are Located.—There are 
twelve Federal Land Banks in the United States. “The Fed- 
eral Land Bank, Columbia, S. C.,” is the one ready to serve 
our farmers in North Carolina and South Carolina, and “The 
Federal Land Bank, Baltimore, Md.,” is the one serving our 
farmers in Virginia. Be sure to "address the bank which 
serves your state. 


2. How to Borrow.—You must join the nearest “national 
farm loan association” or help organize one if there is 
mone near you. To find out whether there is one near you, 
if you do not know, address “Federal Land Bank” at the 
address just given: 

3. A “national farm lean association” consists simply of 
ten or more farmer-borrowers organized in the form directed 
by the Federal Farm Loan Board. 


4. Size and Term of Loan.—No man can get a loan for 
more than $10,000 or less than $100, or for less than five or 
more than forty years. 


5S. Limitations—No loan may be made for more than 50 
per cent of the value of the land mortgaged and 20 per cent 
of the value of the permanent insured improvements upon it. 

6. Farmers Only.—Borrowers must be, or about to become, 
the owner of the land offered as security, and engaged, or 
about to become engaged, in its cultivation. 

7. For What Purposes One Can Borrow.—Borrowers must 
use the money lent them for the following purposes and 
none other. 

(a) To purchase land for agricultural uses. 

(b) To purchase equipment, fertilizers, and livestock nec- 
essary for the proper and reasonable operation of the farm. 

(c) To provide buildings and improve the land. 

(d) To liquidate indebtedness of the owner. 

8 Amortization—Each borrower pays back each year a 
certain amount to apply on principal besides interest. This 
system is known as “amortization.” For example, a $1,000 
debt at 6 per cent interest may be paid off, interest and all, 
by paying $100 a year for sixteen years, or $90 a year for 
nineteen years, $80 a year for twenty-four years, or $75 a 
year for twenty-eight years. 

9. Interest Rate.—Formerly the Federal Loan Banks loaned 
at 54 per cent interest, but now have to charge 6 per cent. 

19. Further Information—For further infortmation address 
the Federal Land Bank which serves your state, 
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“The Suicide of Civilization” 


HE biggest news before the human race 
day is that of the-efforts being made to save 
civilization alike from the wreck wrought by 


former wars and f 


rom the bankruptcy threatened 
by preparations for future wars. 

Eleven years ago this month in a quaint and 
wonderful. old Japanese garden on the of 
Tokyo,.the writer talked with one of the wisest 
and ablest men the Japanese race has ever pro- 
duced—the Shige-nobu Okuma, 


edge 


venerable Count 
one of the “Genro” or Elder Statesmen of the Em- 
pire and formerly Prime Minister of Japan. We 
talked of efforts to promote peace the 
nations, and wise Count Okuma (who had not been 
in sympathy with the militaristic spirit of many 
Japanese leaders) used these remarkable words: 


among 


“I look for international arbitration to come 
not as a matter of sentiment but as a matter of cold 
financial necessity. Nations have labored for cen- 
turies to build up the civilization of today: it ts 
unthinkable that the advantages of that civilization 
must be largely sacrificed for the support of enor- 
mous non-productive armics and navies. That 
would be simply the Suicide of Civilization.” 
Already these statements of the aged Japanese 

statesman read like prophecy. Within four years 
from the time we talked together, the World War 
began its fearful work of wreck and slaughter, and 
today as never before the nations realize that un- 
less something is done to check the mad race for 
supremacy in armies and and air-arma- 
ments, the world must indeed face “the Suicide of 
Civilization.” ‘ 


navies 


We are also seeing now a striking fulfillment of 
Count Okuma’s prophecy: “I look for interna- 
tional arbitration to come not as a matter of senti- 
ment but as a matter of cold financial necessity.” 
If some feasible plan for world disarmament does 
grow out of Bresident Harding’s Conference—as 
we devoutly pray that it will—it will be because 
“cold financial necessity” is driving the world’s 
statesmen to it. What the tears of war-made 
widows and orphans could not do to stop war, the 
threat of financial disaster seems about to ac- 
complish. 


Our Heaviest Tax Burden 


N THIS page one month ago we printed a re- 
O markable cartoon showing the enormous eco- 

nomic losses growing out of war in the one item 
of taxation. As was then stated, out of all the money 
that we pay to the National Government, 68 per 
cent goes for the payment of bonds, interest, pen- 
sions, etc., due to past ‘wars. Another 25 per cent 
is spent for the army and navy and other prepara- 
tions for future wars.— Uncle Sam has left there- 
fore only 7 per cent uf the taxpayer’s money to be 
spent for purposes having no relation to war. 

Nor need any reader “lay the flattering unction 
to his soul” that he is not paying much of this 
enormous and continual tribute to the bloody gods 
of war. We complain about state and county taxes 
but they are really light compared with the enor- 
mous burden of taxes we pay the National Gov- 
ernment in the form of (1) tariff taxes on goods 
brought from other countries, (2) revenue and 
license taxes on goods made in this country, and 
(3) income taxes. 

Formerly the taxes for the support of the Nat- 
ional Government were nearly all paid indirectly 
(through tariff and revenue taxes) and the burden 
fell largely on the great masses of the people and 
fell on them in such a way that they did not realize 
how much they were paying; because as William 
Pitt, the “Great Commoner” of England, so wisely 
said more than a hundred years ago: 

“To levy a direct tax of 7 per cent is a dan- 
gerous experiment in a free country and may 
incite revolt; but there is a method by which 
you can tax the last rag from the back and the 
last bite from the mouth without causing a 
murmur against high taxes, and that is to taxa 
great many articles of daily use and necessity 
so indirectly that the people will pay them and 
not know it.” 


Nowadays the National Government raises much 


money from. direct income taxes, but a great part 
of our revenues are still collected indirectly, and 
farmers and others pay them without knowing it 
Whether we realize it or not, the United States 


Goverfiment year before last collected an average 
of $43.79 for each man, woman, and child in the 
United States—an average of over $200 per family 
and probably even more last year. The annual 
tax for the one 
debt is itself $45 per family or an average of about 
$4 per month for every family in America. 


item of interest on the national 


Disarmament Alone Can Restore World- 
Prosperity 
Git further has got to be done, and by way of 


still further informing and arousing the public 

mind, we wish to quote from a remarkable 
article by Frank I. Cobb, editor of the New York 
World, in the August Atlantic Monthly. He writes 
on “Economic Aspects of Disarmament,” and every 
voter in America ought to read what he says in 
full. 


In the first place Mr. Cobb asserts that it was the 
competitive armament struggle of the nations, each 
one spending to the point gf exhaustion for armies 
and navies, that brought on the World War. In 
Germany this burden had become so intolerable 
that the people were on the point of rebellion 
against it: 

“Then came the murder of the heir apparent 
to the throne of Austria-Hungary, and the 
General Staff instantly reverted to the ancient 
precept of imperialism—not merely German 
imperialism, but all imperialism—which is that 
a successful foreign war is the best means of 
averting a domestic crisis. And so Europe was 
plunged in blood in consequence of a military 
panic that had its origin in an economic 
emergency, which in turn was produced by 
competitive armament.” 

The efforts of each great nation to develop the 
biggest army or navy on earth have therefore be- 
come—as President Harding declared in his recent 
call for a Disarmament Conference—not a protec- 
tion against war but actual breeders of war. 

Mr, Cobb’s next point is this, that the white 
man’s civilization is an economic civilization. In 
point of numbers, in physical courage, in ‘endur- 
ance, and in certain lines of intellectual effort, the 
white man is not superior to the Asiatic races. 
But in an economic or industrial sense, the white 
man’s civilization is incomparably superior. “While 
this economic supremacy exists, no other race can 
challenge the white man’s civilization. Whenever 
that supremacy has been weakened, the white 
man’s civilization has been menaced. It is again 
in peril.” Three great white empires, as Mr. Cobb 
points out, were wrecked by the war, Russia, Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, and all other white 
nations impoverished. If the white man’s eco- 
nomic superiority is to be maintained, he must find 


” 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“SEPTEMBER” 


“To fall is the only season,” .said the poet John 
Charles McNeill, and many there are who agree 
with him. Certainly it is hard ogres that there are 
any finer months in the year than September and Octo- 
ber, Helen Hunt Jackson’s poem in praise of September 
is seasonable now: 





The goldenrod is yellow; 
The corn is turning brown; 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down. 


The gentian’s bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun; 

In dusky pods the milkweed 
Its hidden silk has spun. 


The sedges flaunt their harvest 
In every meadow-nook; 

And asters by the brookside 
Make asters in the brook. 


From dewy lanes at morning 
The grapes’ sweet odors rise; 

At noon the roads all flutter 
With yellow butterflies. 


By all these lovely tokens 
September days are here, 

With summer’s best of weather, 
And autumn’s best of cheer. 


—Helen Hunt Jackson. 
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some way to get out from under the enormous bur- 
den of militarism. 


(9) 


Economic Strength Is Military Strength 
|: IS just here that Mr. Cobb makes perhaps his 

most important point, and that is that economic 

strength is really military strength. “Of all 
the that is talked-of preparedness,” he 
says, “no other nonsense quite touches the depths 
ot 


nonsense 


imbecility which are reached by the prattle 
about nations that are ‘rich but defenseless.’ 
Nations that are rich are not defenseless. They 
contain in themselves all the elements for defense. 
They may have been defenseless in times when 
war was the exclusive business of professional sol- 
diers, but all that has been changed. The elements 
of national defense are now the sum total of all 


the economic resources of the country plus all the 
man power. 4 

In view of his convincing premises, there seems 
no escape from Mr. Cobb's conclusion, which is 
this: 

“Spending money on competitive armament at 
this time, under the pretext of providing for natural 
defense, is like drawing blood from a patient who 
1s suffering from pernicious anemia. The dis- 
ease may not be fatal in itself, but the remedy 
is sure to be.” 

We need more such articles as Mr. Cobb’s in or- 
der to prepare American public opinion for the 
Disarmament Conference. Every American citizen, 
man or woman, no matter how humble, from now 
until that Conference ends ought to fhake himself 
or herself a missionary for world-peace. Only in 
case American public opinion is made right will 
President Harding’s conference be able to ac- 
complish the high purpose for which it is called. 

This is incomparably the greatest news matter 
before America and the world today, and should 
be so recognized by all thoughtful people. 


Do You Know the Bible?—Ten 
Questions 


HY did Jesus and John defer the commence- 

ment of their public ministry until they 

were thirty years of age? 
2. Why was the term Nazarene one of reproach? 
3. Why were the Pharisees said to devour 
widows’ houses? 

. What was the value represented by a talent? 

. What is the meaning of the phrase, “Let your 
loins be girded about?” 

. What is the meaning of the word “Alleluiah” 
or “Hallelujah”? 

. Why did our Savior in reply to the question of 
the high priest whether he was the Son of God 
reply “Thou hast said” instead of “Yes” or 
“No”? 

8 Why is the appellation “Saul of Tarsus” sig- 

nificant ? 

9. By what name were the followers of Christ 
generally known previous to their taking the 
name of Christians? 

. Where is the greyhound mentioned in the Old 
Testament? 


on 


NW 


ANSWERS TO ABOVE QUESTIONS: 
1. Because they thereby followed the regulation of the 
Jewish law. Although neither was properly subject te 
that law, they scrupulously observed it on all occasions. 


2. Because, as is generally supposed, of the meanness of 
the town of Nazareth and the poverty of its inhabitants. 


3. They endeavored to persuade the poor widows to make 
vows or offerings to the temple, by which they them- 
selves became rich. 


4. A talent of gold is estimated in value at $32,640; a talent 
of silver at $2,176, 


5. Travelers on foot among the Orientals are obliged to 
fasten their garments at greater height from their feet 
than they do at other times. 


6. It signifies “praise to God,” or “praise ye the Lord.” 


7. Because the former was the usual mode of delivering an 
answer in the affirmative. 


& Because this city was then the most celebrated seat of 
learning and science. 


9. They had been called Nazarenes, Galileans, and disciples 
of Jesus. 


10. Proverbs 30:31. 
(Copyright, Wheeler Syndicate, Inc.) 


-A Thought for the Week 


HE world is a huge family or a huge business, 

as you choose. Injury to one part is inevitably 

communicated to other parts. Why can’t we 
learn that? We are indifferent to the woes of oth- 
ers, and thus help create an atmosphere that sur- 
rounds us in indifference. We cheat our fellows, 
and thus help popularize cheating that sooner or 
later involves us. We do not have the proper re- 
spect for the women relatives of other men, and 
thus help create a lowering of respect for women 
in general which makes a bad situation for our 
womankind. We disregard the speed limit, and do 
our bit in bringing regard for traffic regulation in 


disrepute, rendering travel on public highways 


dangerous. We'charge a client all he will stand 
for any service we render him, and make him feel 
justified in his profiteering. How many run in a 
vicious circle and refuse to break it on the grounds 
that everybody else does the same thing! Every 
foolish step we take and every scurvy trick we play 
on a friend or stranger is an indirect, when not @ 
direct, injury to ourselves—Oxford Friend. 















“The piste Nurse 
Sor Little'Tle” 


CHING, TIRED FEET are 
quickly relieved by mas- 
saging generously with 





The cool, soothing action of 
Mentholatum makes the feet 
feel rested and comfortable. 
Mentholatum is sold everywhere 
in tubes, 25c; jars, 25c, 50c, $1. 


The Mentholatum Co. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
\ Wichita, Kans. Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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Seasonable Suggestions 


E EAT what we can and what we 
can’t we can. 

Mosquitoes and flies come down a 
wide chimney. It costs little to screen 
it, too. 

A dozen or more pictures in one 
room is as much out of style as bal- 
loon sleeves or pacifiers. 

They are delicious, cheap, 
Keep that dish full 


Peanuts. 
and wholesome. 
of them freshly roasted. 

Arrange a few flowers gracefully 
in a vase. Do not try to put the 
whole garden in one bouquet. 

Vases partly filled with water and 
left standing make you say “How did 
these mosquitoes get inside the 
screens?” 

For the little folks’ 
of baked rice and tomatoes 
good seasoning of salt, pepper, 
ter, and dry grated cheese. 

A deep juicy fruit pie with just one 
crust, and that the upper, is better 
than risking a soggy under one. If 
you must have two crusts, bake the 
bottom one first then add fruit and 
upper crust. 


For Mothers and Babies 


HAT is the reason for 
foolish .talk about this 
helping mothers and babies? 
think it is needed? 
Yes, I do and so would you if you 
considered a moment, I feel sure. 


supper, a dish 
with a 
but- 


so much 
bill for 
Do you 


Not long ago the Federal Children’s 
Bureau put forth the startling state- 
ment that more women of child- 
bearing age die from causes due to 
childbirth than from any other cause 
except tuberculosis, and that about 
200,000 babies die before birth or be- 
fore the age of one month. 

These facts did not seem very 
greatly to disturb either statesmen or 
physicians, with certain rare excep- 
tions. But the women themselves 
woke up. They determined to learn 
whether or not this enormous toll of 
human life was necessary. 

Investigations were made for the 
proper care of mothers during preg- 
nancy and of babies during the early 
weeks of babyhood. A center was 
equipped with nurses and doctors, 
with educational exhibits showing 
how to prepare for confinement, what 
clothes should be worn, what fo eat, 
how to dress and care for the baby, 
and printed advice was prepared. 

Mothers did come and in ever-in- 
creasing numbers. At the end of the 


- praiseworthy, 


Mrs. W. N. HUTT, Editor 
first year over 2,300 had applied for 
advice and help. “Working house- 
keepers” were added to the staff. 
Demonstration classes were estab- 
lished where expectant. mothers 
watched eagerly the bathing and 


dressing of the baby. 
By the end of the second year over 
5,200 patients had been cared for with 
the aid of the codperating agencies. 
Our nurses had made over 9,000 home 
visits and mothers had:-made about 
8,000 visits‘to the Center. 


Later the Maternity Center Associa- 
tion, a city-wide agency, was formed, 
which now has about 25 centers and 
35 nurses, including the center first 
established by the Women’s City Club. 
This work, and others, has shown 
that two-thirds of the mothers who 
probably would die under the usual 
conditions, can be saved; that the 
baby death rate can be cut in half; 
and that over half of the stillbirths 
can be prevented. 

The next important task is to see 
that these benefits are available to 
women everywhere. The Children’s 
Bureau has led the way in proposing 
national legislation which will enable 
every state to carry on work for the 
protection of maternity and infancy. 

You are doing something very 
indeed, when you urge 
your representatives at Washington 
to support this Sheppard-Towner bill. 


Mrs. Henderson Makes Pickle From 
Green Tomatoes 


“amma wants those green tomato 
pickle recipes that you said last 
week you would give her,” if you 
please, Mrs. Jones,” said little James 
Henderson, one bright morning. 


“IT have them all ready, son; -here 
they are.” And these are the green 
tomato pickles that Mrs. Henderson 
made and found delicious. 

Spanish Pickle.—1 peck green toma- 
toes, sliced thin, 4 onions, sliced thin, 
1 cup salt, % ounce cloves, % ounce 
allspice berries, 44 ounce pepper corns, 
14 cup mustard seed, 1 pound sugar, 4 
green peppers, chopped fine, cider 
vinegar. 

Sprinkle alternate layers of toma- 
toes and onions with salt, and let 
them stand overnight. In the morn- 
ing drain them, and put them in a 
preserving kettle. Add the remaining 
ingredients, using enough vinegar to 
cover the mixture. Heat it gradually 
to the boiling point, and boil it for 
one-half hour. Pour it into scalded 
jars and seal them. 


Green Tomato Mince Meat.—Wash 








+, 
inches bust 


A 36-inch size will require 
The 


width of the, skirt at the foot is 
‘about 2% yards. 


Dress.—Cut in 6 sizes: 


5—Ladies’ 
and 44 


36, 38, 40, 42, 
measure. 
5% yards of 40-inch material. 


3657—Misses’ Dress.—Cut in 3 sizes: 16, 
18, and 20 years. An 18-year size 
will require 45% yards of 38-inch 
material. The width of the skirt at 
the foot is 2 yards. 

3666-3569 — Ladies’ Costume. — Waist 3666 
cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 
44 inches bust measure. Skirt 3569 
cut in 6 sizes: 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 4 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
required to fill orders. 
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OUR PATTERN DEPAR TMENT 


Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents. 
Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


Send 15 cents extra if you want a copy of our fashion catalog. 
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inches waist measure, To make the 
dress for a 38-inch size will require 
3@ yards of 42-inch material. The 
width of the skirt at the foot is 2% 
yards. Two separate patterns, 

3672-3673—Ladies’ Costume.— Waist 3672 
cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
and 46 inches bust measure. Skirt 
3673 cut in 7 sizes: 26, 28, 30, 32, 34, 
36, and 38 inches waist measure. 
medium size requires 3% yards of 
40-inch material for the skirt and 3 
yards of 36-inch material for the 
waist. The width of the skirt at the 
foot is about 2% yards. Two separ- 
ate patterns. 


Ten days 








one-half peck of green tomatoes, chop 
fine, sprinkle with two tablespoons of 
salt and let stand two hours.’ Then 
drain and rinse. Cover with cold water 
and boil for two hours. Add two. 
pounds of chopped seedless raisins, 
two pounds of brown sugar, one-half 
pound of suet chopped fine, one pint ~ 
of cider vinegar, one te aspoon each of 
cinnamon, cloves, mace, and nutmeg. 
This is excellent for pie filling and 
will keep in a well-covered jar all 
winter. , 























Green Tomato Soy.—Slice thin a 
peck of green tomatoes, add one pint 
of salt, let them stand 24 hours; 
strain and put over the ffre with 12 
raw onions, 1 ounce of black pepper, 
1 ounce of allspice, % pound o 
ground mustard seed, % pound of 
white mustard, and a little cayenne 
pepper. Cover the whole with vine- 
gar and boil until thick as jam, stir- 
ring occasionally to prevent burning. 
This will keep many months if sealed 
in glass. 















Green Tomato Catsup.—One bushel 
of green tomatoes, sliced; 12 large 
onions, sliced small; 5 cloves of gar- 
lic, % gallon of vinegar, 2 ounces of 
ground cloves, %4 ounce of cayenne 
pepper, 3 tablespoons black pepper. 










Boil tomatoes and onions until ten« 
der and press through a sieve until 
not! 1ing is left but a pint or so of re- 
fuse skins. Tie the unground spices 
in a thin bag; separate the “buttons” 
of the garlic “and mince; add a teacup 
of salt, the vinedieg, the bags of spices 
and the pepper. Boil down thick, or 
until it is reduced to one-half original 
quantity. Bottle while hot; pour into 
the neck of each bottle, after the cats 
sup is in, a tablespoon of olive oil. 


Cork and seal. 









Green Tomato and Raisin Sweet 
Pickle.—Slice as many tomatoes as you 
want and soak them in strong brine 
three days and nights. Then soak in 
fresh water, changing the water twicé 
daily until it no longer tastes salty¢ 
Simmer in alum water—one tablespoon’ 
of alum to two quarts of water—and 
then in fresh water until it just comes 
to a boil. To every three pounds of 
tomatoes add one and.a half pounds 
sugar, one pint vinegar and the fol- 
lowing spices tied in a cheese cloth or 
muslin bag: 1 teaspgon mace, 1 tea- 
spoon cloves, 1 teaspoon allspice, 1 
teaspoon cinnamon. Cook until ten- 
der, about % or % of an hour. Ten 
minutes before removing from fire 
add 1 pound of seeded raisins for 
each gallon of tomatoes. 

Green Tomato Pickle—One-half 
peck green tomatoes (unpeeled), 1 
pint sugar, 1% pints vinegar, 1 table- 
spoon cinnamon, 1 tablespoon wholé 
allspice, handful whole cloves, a little 
nutmeg and dry mustard, 2 or 3 small 
green peppers, 3 large onions. Boil 
one-half hour, or until tender. 

“Mother said to say that the ripé 
tomato recipes were splendid, ” said 
James. 

“T am glad. I think I shall have to 
give her my good pepper and corn 
recipes next,” said the good Mrs, 
Jones. 


Mrs. Marston Has Malaria 


r WAS toward morning when Mes. 
Marston’s misery turned to chills 
that shook her from head to foot. 
They telephoned for the doctor but 
by the time he arrived the chills were 
gone and she lay burning with fever. 

“Humph!” ejaculated the doctor, 
“malaria. Now where did she get 
this?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” 
ston answered. 

“Well, you know she got it by be- 
ing bitten by a mosquito. Don’t you?” 

“T’ve- heard it but I’m not quite sure 
I really took it seriously,” declared 
the anxious man. “What can we do?” 

“T wonder how she got malaria,” 
continued the doctor “for your house 
was all well screened.” Sick as was 
Martha Marston she and her husband 
exchanged glances. 


“First we shall start the quinine 
treatment and I want. you and every, 


Mr. Mars 
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member of the family to take it as 
well as your wife. 

“Why, we have no chills and fever,” 
he declared in astonishment. 

“Maybe not, but it-is probable that 
you have the germs in your blood for 
mosquitoes do not usually travel far. 
Let us go out and see.” 

Out they went and this is what they 
found, rain barrels with hundreds of 
every one to be- 
come a mosquito. “If you must have 
these for wash water, put a few 
spoons of kerosene on each. It will 
keep the wigglers from getting air 
and will not ruin the wash water,” the 
doctor declared. Then they*found old 
tin cans with stagnant water in them 
and underbrush where mosquitoes 
could lurk between the house and lit- 
tle stream. “Punch a hole in the bot- 
tom of each tin, keep it out of the 
rain or bury it,” was advised. 

“Now, Doctor, what shall I do for 
my wife?’ asked the anxious hus- 
band. 

“Here is the treatment recommend- 
ed by the National Malaria Commit- 
tee. It is to be taken by anyone 
having chills and fever or by anyone 
who suspects himself of harboring 
malaria germs. ° 

For the acute attack 10 grains of 
quinine sulphate by mouth 3 times « 
day for a period of at least 3-or 
days, to be followed by 10 grains ev- 
ery night before retiring for a peridd 
of 8 weeks. For infected persons not 
having acute syinptoms at the time 
only 8 weeks’ treatment is required. 

The proportionate doses for chil- 
dren are: Under 1 year, one-half 
grain; 1 year, 1 grain; 2 years, 2 
grains; 3 and 4 years, 3 grains; 5, 6 
and 7 years, 4 grains; 8, 9 and 10 
years, 6 grains; 11, 12, 13, and 14 years, 
8 grains; 15 years or older, 10 grains. 

If. after an acute attack of malaria 
is relieved you take the standard qui- 
nine treatment for eight weeks, you 
will be almost certain to get rid of 
your malaria. No harm will be done 
if you take it a little longer to make 
assurance doubly sure. 


The Human Body Needs Iron 


OOD, not medicine is the best 

source of iron for the human 

body,” declares Dr. Florence Pow- 
dermaker, nutrition specialist of the 
State Agricultural College, who points 
out that iron is an essential part of 
the body. 

There has been little real knowl- 
edge among the people of the impert- 
ance of iron-containing foods in our 
everyday diet or even of the foods 
that are rich in iron, for except in a 
conspicuous case of anemia, we have 
taken for granted that our food con- 
tained enough iron. . Scientific studies 
of typical American diets, however, 
show that the amount of iron in the 
average diet is just on the border line 
of our needs—aliowing no surplus. 
And when it is remembered that the 
body cannot store iron, as it does 
some other food constituents, and 
that the need for a supply is a con- 
stant one, the importance of this fact 
must not be overlooked. 

Food iron is probably assimilated 
better and is more easily utilized for 
growth and the building of the red 
bleod cells than is the medicinal or- 
ganic iron and far better than mineral 
iron. Even when medicinal iron is 
taken its beneficial effect is in pro- 
portion to the amount of iron in the 


food. 
Take Your Pick 


HAT are the foods rich in iron? 
They are easily obtainable and 
some of them, at least, should be an 
important part of every well-regu- 
lated diet: Eggs (the iron is found in 
the yolk), spinach, and other greens, 
whole cereals, oatmeal, dried peas 
and beans, lean meat, nuts, prunes 
and dates. There is practically no 
iron in white “ape and other patent 
cereals, fats, oils, sugars, and starches. 
Iron found 5a meat is not as -well 
utilized as that of eggs and greens. 
Remember also that if there are di- 
gestive difficulties or poor absorption 
of food, a lack of iron in the body 
may result. Milk is not among the 
foods rich in iron, although what is 
present is believed to be very well 
utilized. 


Baby Feeding Problem 
HERE is a reserve supply of iron 
in the body of the young. of all ani- 


mals that depend on mifk alone dur- 
ing their early life. The amount is 
highest at birth and does not increase 
during the nursing period, although 
there is a large increase in size and 
weight of body. 

The lessons to be drawn are ob- 
vious. First the mother’s diet should 
be rich in iron so that she may pro- 
vide her baby with the surplus with- 
out drawing on her own supply. In 
the second place, milk should not be 
the only source of food for the child 
after 9 months or a year, because -by 
that time the reserve iron will be used 
up and must be supplemented by food 
iron. It should also be remembered 
that modified cow’s milk contains less 
iron than mother’s milk, so that phy- 
sicians usually recommend supple- 
menting the artificially fed baby’s diet 
with certain of the iron-rich foods 
such as eggs, much earlier than if it 
were nursed. 


Make Ironing Easier During Hot 
Weather 


NE way to do away with some of 

the work of ironing during the 
hot weather is to dispense with iron- 
ing the flat pieces. 


If sheets, pillow cases, and towels 
are hung on the line carefully they 
will dry perfectly smooth and when 
taken down need only to be neatly 
folded. They then, further, keep the 
fresh fragrance of the sunshine and 
out-of-doors. 

Where there are many flat pieces, 
the purchase of a mangle is the 
simplest and anost efficient method of 
making the summer laundry work 
easier. The damp clothes are folded 
and pressed between rollers. These 
may be heated with gas, gasoline, or 
electricity. 

For those things that cannot be 
ironed with the mangle, there are 
on the market many kinds of irons 
that are self-heated and do away with 
heating up the kitchen range. The 
most commonly used and most satis- 
factory is the electric iron. The gas 
iron also has been found to work 
well, as have also those using de- 
natured alcohol and gasoline. 


The gasoline iron has been found 
especially satisfactory, and it is high- 
ly recommended by those who have 
used it. The gaSodline is generated 
into gas, which is burned to heat the 
iron. It is better to strain the gaso- 
line used. A good gasoline iron is 
safe and easily regulated to any heat 
‘desired. 


A Mistake 


T IS a mistake that so many people, 
especially women, do not know how 
to tie a knot properly. There are 
several ways of tying knots so that 
the tie or knot will not slip or come 
untied either. The Camp Fire Girls’ 
course, or Physical Training course, 
teaches several ways of knot tying. 
The writer has seen several horses 
choked down and would have stran- 
gled to death, if the strap had not 
been cut, just fromthe leather or rope 
slipping through the knot. TOPSY. 


J e 
Thrift Il Directed 

T IS a well-known fact that most 

farming people are thrifty, but too 
often our economy is directed towards 
the saving of money and disregards 
the slavish amount of human effort 
expended. For instance, our family 
has long made the mistake of having 
too few articles such as brooms, dust- 
pans, coal scuttles, etc., so that ‘if one 
were upstairs and wished to sweep, 
she must make the journey down the 
steep stairs and through the long hall 
to the kitchen. 

I try now to have several such 
things and though the cost is greater, 
I am amply repaid by the steps I am 
saved. Again if you use lamps, have 
one for every room. It does not im- 
prove sweet tempers to go in a dark 
room expecting to find a lamp. Geta 
serveceable mat for each outside 
door. Buy a cheap pair of scissors 
for the kitchen. A ‘tlock, too; ought 
to be on the kitchen mantel; a mirror, 
also; and if I am not mistaken each 
will save at least one trip into the 
living room every day. z 


A kitchen cabinet is all right, but if I 
must choose between the two, give me a 
hie stool where it’s mandy, oe one house- 
wue » 


L. The triangular tabs make Ruber- 
oid Strip-shingles economical to 
buy and to lay. On every hun- 
dred square fect of roof surface 
you save 30 shingles when you 
lay Ruberoid Strip-shingies. 


2. The slate surface—of unfading 
natural slate — in either Venetian 
red or sage green, gives a beauti- 
ful and durable finish to Ruberoid 
Strip-shingles, 


3. The cut corners eliminate one of 
‘the weakest points of most 
shingles. Ruberoid Strip-shingles 
cannot curl or turn up. 


4. Ruberoid saturated felt is the 
best grade of roofing felt made. 
The saturant is made of the purest 
bituminous materials and manu- 
factured according to a special 
formula. 


S. Ruberoid surface coating. The 
fact that hundreds of Ruberoid 
Roofs, laid nearly a quarter cen- 
tury ago, arte in active service to- 
day, is the strongest evidence we 
can give. of the remarkable wear- 
ing quality of Ruberoid Coating. 


6. An unusually heavy back coating 
of the same quality as the sur- 
face coating—protects the under 
side of the shingles from the 

which inevitably takes 
place under any roof. 


(1) $07 





A Shingle of Unusual Merit 


Enduring quality, economy, low application cost, 
attractive appearance—these are the chief attri-- 
butes of the Ruberoid Strip-shingle. You have in 
this shingle all that you can ask. 


Ruberoid quality, the quality that has been tested 
on thousands of rogfs during the past thirty years, 
is reflected in this shingle. Otherwise it would 
not bear the name Ruberoid. 


Economy in material is obtained in the Ruberoid 
Strip-shingle through a patented feature involving 
a saving in manufacturing cost—a saving that we 
gladly pass onto you. Asa result, you get true 
Ruberoid quality at an unusually low price. The 
application of Ruberoid Strip-shingles is quick and 
simple. Spacing. is automatic. No chalk lines 
are necessary. 


Greater safety is. imparted by the very design of 
the shingle. The corners are cut away—hence 
there are none to turn up.’ Only five nails are 
used to a strip, but each strip is actually secured 
by nine nails due to the tabs on the upper edge. 
It will not curl. It will not warp. It is approved 
by the Underwriters Laboratories, Inc., and bears 
their label. 

In appearance Ruberoid Strip-shingles leave nothing to be 
desired. Unusual thickness, coupled with a pleasing sur- 


face of red or green crushed slate, imparts massiveness and 
character to the roof on which this shingle is laid. 


There is a Ruberoid Distributor near you. Ask him to 
show you Ruberoid Strip-shingles. You will quickly ap- 
preciate that here is a shingle of unusual merit—one which 


should be on the roof of your home. 
The RUBEROID Co. 
PORMERLY THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY 


- 95 Madison Avenue, New York 
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FENCE PRICE 


Greatly REDUCED P 

Fence Barbed Wire. Sold Factory to user 

direct: We PAY THE FREIGHT. Write 

for free Catalog which saves you money, 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. Box 153 Morton, Il. 


CES Poultry 


LOWER KITSELMAN FENCE 


PRICES AGAIN REDUGED. We Pay 
the Freight and save you money. Direct 
from Factory to Farm. Write for Free 
Catalog of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence 

BROS. Depi. 84 MUNCIE, INDIANA 

















OUR BEST OFFER 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, co, 
For Three Full Years 





$9.00 


For Only 














Send in your renewal promptly. Get up.a club and get a reward. 















Price Reduction 












In every size and 
over-size up to 
5 inches 





man or 


each? , 


.Write for Free Bing. It 
Booklet 

“To Have and to 

Hold Power,” which 

explains why Supercyt 


a jiffy.”’ 
made of 


any gas engine’s 
power, save gas and 
decrease carbon. 
Address Dept. AP 
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McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON RINGS 


The largest sales in our history have 
made it possible to lower the price of the 
genuine \gaxfRoor Piston Rings to below 
pre-war price. 

Can you afford to have poor piston rings vs 
wasting power and gas when your repair- 


ing** joint, and its velvet finish ‘seats in 



































dealer can supply genuine 
Rings for $1.25 each — with 


\eantRoor 
. Superoy’ Rings for the top grooves at $1.00 


For those who want a lower-priced in- 
stallation—a one-piece ring—nothing in 
the low-priced field equals the Jiffy-Grip 


has an improved ‘‘non-butt- 


All McQuay-Norris Piston Rings are 


the famous McQuay-Norris 


Electric Metal. 
McQuUAY-NORRIS MFG. CO. 


ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 
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Prices Now at as acai | 


GALVANIZED ROOFING 
AND SHINGLES. | 














Patent Lock Roofing. 
Five V Crimp Roofing. 
2 V Crimp Roofing. 
Galvanized Shingles. 
Tin. Painted Shingles. 
Nails, Wire and Fencing. 


‘Write to Us for Price 
We Pay Freight on Quantities. 


IRONTON MFG. CO., 
Ironton, Ohio. 























Prevent 


Blackleg 


by using 


Blackleg Aggressin 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 





Big Money Made 
Selling Fire Wood 


Coal is so high in = et hundreds 


of people who would ordinarily use coal 
are going to get wood to burn. This is 
a great opportunity for any man who 


has timber to better his income this year. 
It is easy now for one man to cut many 
cords of wood a day. The new and im- 
proved 4 H. P. model OTTAWA Log Saw 
takes the place of many men. The new 
OTTAWA is the’ easiest Log Saw to 
move. It is the fastest and most power- 
ful. It does all the hard work of sawing. 
The OTTAWA is most dependable under 
any and all conditions for it comes regu- 
larly equipped with an Oscillating Mag- 
neto which does away with batteries. 





This OTTAWA Log Saw makes it 
easy for one man to saw many 
cords of wood each day without 
any hard backbreaking work. 


You can first cut down the tree with 
the OTPFAWA, then saw up the trunk, 
and finally buzz up the branches. The 
powertul 4 H. P. motor is clutch con- 
trolled; you can start and stop the saw 


while the engine runs on. When you are 
not sawing you have a light weight, pow- 
erful portable engine for. pumping, grind- 


ing and other belt work. 

The price of the OTTAWA is now great- 
ly reduced. The immense factory produc- 
tion of the Ottawa Manufacturing Co., 
combined with the advantage they have 
taken by buying up materials at less than 
market prices has made this low price 
possible. 

They have recently published a new 
book called “‘Wood Sawing Encyclopedia.” 
It is free to timber owners and men who 
make a business of sawing wood. They 
have a special proposition which may be 
had together with this Free Book by 














Scientififally Prepared and Tested 
Write for booklet on blackleg prevention. 
Animal Industry Department of 

DETROIT, MICH. | 
they are not only better than non- 
advertised products, but are often 


Consult your veterinarian or druggist. 
Parke, Davis & Company 
BUY ADVERTISED PRODUCTS — 

cheaper. 





writing to H. C. Overman, Gen. Mer. of 
the Ottawa Mfg. Co., 1844A, Wood St., 
Ottawa, Kansas. 














LOCAL SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS WANTED 


We need someone to take subscriptions for us in you 
neighborhood. We pay well for this work, Write fo foe 


variiculars. 
| THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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What Do You Know About Bugs? 
yee Joys and Girls: 


Did you ever notice that every- 
where you go in summer you encoun- 
ter insects or “bugs”? 

Insects are in the air, on the ground, 
in the ground. They are found on 
water, in water, and under water. 
Many kinds are found on the inside 
of trees and fruits. Even on the in- 
side of many kinds of weeds, culti- 
vated plants, and trees they appear. 
(Split open a ragweed stalk or golden- 
rod stalk now and see if you do not 
find a kind of insect inside.) Some 
insects live on the surface of the bod- 
ies of animals; others.on the inside of 
animals, 

There are very few things that in- 
sects do not injure in one way or an- 
other. The damage they do to crops 
amounts to many millions of dollars 
every year. Man must keep up a 
constant *warfare against insects or 
they may cause widespread loss or 
even. famine by the destruction of 
crops. Many of our field, orchard, 
and garden crops are often total 
losses on account of rapacious insects. 
Some insects, however, are helpful, 
and it is important that all of us 
should know (1) how to destroy and 


check insects that are harmful and 
(2) how to protect those that are 
helpful. 


The number of kinds of insects is 
believed to be greater than that of all 
other animals put together. There are 
great differences in their habits and 
especially in their bodies and their 
ways of laying and hatching their 
young. These differences enable “en- 
tomologists” or students .of bugs to 
group certain kinds of the winged in- 
sects together. There are seven sub- 
orders or “families” and I should like 
for all of you girls and boys to con- 
sider these seven families. These 
families all have one word at the end 
of their name—‘Tera,” meaning wing. 

It just like talking about Mc- 
Nutts or de Barres—we know that 
“Mc” means a Scotchman and _ that 
“de” goes with the names of French- 
men—we know the family by the fam- 
ily name. Now please don’t say you 
can’t remember “Hymenoptera” which 
the name of the family to which 
wasps and bers belong. Suppose we 
should say “Mr: Hymenop Tera,” you 
could remember that easily, couldn’t 
you? |Now here are the seven fami- 
lies: 

1. Hy-me-nop-TERA.—This means ‘“mem- 
brane-winged” and includes bees, wasps, ants, 
ichneumons, etc. 

2. Lep-i-dop-TERA.—This 
wings” and includes butterflies 

3. Dip-TERA.—This means “two-winged” 
and includes flies and mosquitoes. 

4, Co-le-op-TERA.—This means 
winged.” The beetles, weevils, etc., 
to this family. 

5. He-mip-TERA.—This means “half-flying” 


is 


is 


means “scaly 
and moths. 


“sheath- 
belong 


and includes the bugs, cicadas, plant lice, 
etc. 
° 
6. O-thop. TERA.—This means “straight- 
winged” = in ts such as_ grasshoppers, 
crickets, cockroaches, etc. 


mens ‘“nerve- 


7. Neu-rop- TERA. — This 


winged” and includes dragon flies, May flies, 
ant lions and others. 
Now a funny thing about insects is 


that their eyes and mouth are in the 
head, but they breathe through open- 
ings—or noses we might call them— 
arranged along the sides of the body. 
These nose-openings are called “spi- 
racles” and may easily be seen on a 
big caterpillar. How would you like 
to have a dozen noses strung along 
your side? Wouldn’t it be bad.if 
each nose should want to sneeze at 
one time? 

One way we kill insects is by dist- 
ing them with a powder like pyre- 
thrum. Do you know why this kills 
them? It is because the powder irri- 
tates the “spiracles” and they close up 
and the insect dies because he can’t 
breathe. 

Next week we are going to study 
more about bugs. UNCLE P. 8. 


Poultry and Peaches 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


fine. How many of you boys and girls 
are club members? I am a poultry club 
members. I enjoy being in club work. 
It is nice for the boys and girls to have 
a club of their own. I raise Brown Leg- 





AM a farmer girl, and like farm life © 


horns and Rhode Island Reds. They 
certainly are fine. chickens, too. I am 
having good success with my chickens 
this year. I like to raise chickens fine. 

Papa has a large peach and-apple or- 
chard. We do not have a very large 
crop of fruit this year, as most of it got 
killed by cold. I enjoy packing peaches 
and gathering apples. I am always glad 
when peach time comes, as I like peaches 


fine, and apples, too. 
KATE BLUE. 


Route 1, White Plains, N. C. 


“Rditor’s Note.—You did not mention 
an exhibit of your poultry for county 
and state fairs. If you will try to have 
the best Leghorns and Rhode Island 
Reds in the state, you will get much more 
pleasure from your club work, and profit, 
too, and best of all, you will learn more, 
I was raised in apple, peach, and pear 
orchards, and miss them so much. Good 
fruit is one of the very important things 
that make the country the best place in 
the world to live. 


Our Friend, the Cow 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


F ALL the domestic animals that aid 

in helping mankind obtain food for his 
existence, there is none upon whose help 
so many lives depend as our friend, the 
cow. 

First of all, the cow thrives in any sec- 
tion of our country. She is gentle and 


“easily managed and (with special food 


and attention) is as much at home in 
the farm yard of the poor, struggling 
farmer as in the luxurious stable of the 
millionaire. 

Considering the food value of milk 
and its cost, it is about the cheapest 
article of food that can be bought now; 
and is within the reach of almost every- 
one. It is a splendid food for all ages, 
from the tiny baby, to whom it is life 
itself, to the white-haired grandmother 
and grandfather. There are a muititude 
of ways in which milk may be served, 
either in its pure, original. state, or in 
the preparation of various appetizing 
dishes. For the sick people, milk is often 
found to be the only food, the wonderful 
food properties of which aid in building 
up their systems and furnish them energy 
to keep up their strength. ° 

Science has proved that one quart of 
pure milk a day has a food value equal 
to two pounds of chicken, two pounds 
of fish, eight eggs, or nine pounds of 
white bread. Comparinz the prices, we 
find that milk is far cheaper and more 
easily digested than these other articles 
of food. Milk gives strength and energy 
to the system and furnishes prote in tor 


muscle-building, lime and phosphorus 
for bone-building, .fat and sugar for 
heat and energy. For people who are 


suffeting with indigestion or loss of ap- 
petite, or those who wish a quick lunch 
for the midday meal, a glass of milk and 
a sandwich or a piece of pie makes'a 
good lunch, and leaves one feeling less 


stupid than is often felt after a heavy 
noond: 1y meal, 

There have been cam} aigns r relig- 
iouS movements and r bonds, cam- 
paigns for aiding ~~ sic and suffering 
in our own and other lands, but there is 
no campaign which should be more wide- 


spread, or should prove of more benefit 
to all classes of people than a milk cam- 
paign. So let us all do our best to boost 
our friend, the cow. 
PAUL MURPHY. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


‘A Prize Winner 


JOINED the corn club about three 


years ago. I went ahead and planted 
my corn. It was ina ae place, and 
heavy rains damaged it, but it made 69 


bushels to the acre. 

I gathered some of it to carry to the 
community fair. I won first prize, which 
was $2. At the county fair, I won the 
second prize of $5. I won third prize 
on yield, which was $3. All the prizes 
amounted to $10. 

I want to join another year, but I 
don’t know whether I can or not. 

I like to read The Progressive Farmer. 
I read the story, “Big Tremaine”, too. 

A FARMER BOY. 

Editor's Note—You have made a real ° 
good start as a prize-winner, and do not 
doubt that you have learned a lot about 
corn. Corn and pig cluBs go well to- 
gether. See your county agent, or write 
to the state club agen, Knoxville, Tenn., 
and ask to be enrolled. 
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The Poultry Yard 


By F. J. ROTHPLETZ 








Diseases of Poultry 


OLDS, sorehead, and roup are three 

diseases that are too easily con- 
founded, although very different. Poul- 
try exposed to cold winds, allowed to 
roost under drafts, 
and without good 
shelter from 
storms will often 
contract catarrhal 
colds, accompanied 
by some sneezing 
and coughing and 
watery discharges 
from nostrils and 
eyes, but without 
any smell. The pro- 





MR. ROTHPLETZ 
per treatment is to correct. this condi- 


tion, clean up damp litter, stop 
drafts, while allowing plenty of fresh 
air. Spirits of camphor is the best 
remedy. As it will not mix with 
water, pour 20 drops on some gran- 
ulated sugar and then dissolve the 
sugar in one pint of water, giving this 
as the only drink. Spraying the head 
with peroxide of hydrogen solution, 
equal parts, will cleanse the eyes and 
nostrils. This spraying is best done 
when the fowls have all gone to roost, 
and the spraying should be liberal, fill- 
ing the room if possible. Where the 
cold settles on the eyes, causing con- 
junctivitis—inflammation of the eyes— 
giving’as only drink water containing 
15 drops of tincture of Euphrasia to 
the pint of water, with peroxide of hy- 
drogen spray. will generally stop the 
trouble. 
* * * 


Sorehead, or chickenpox, is a conta- 


gious disease, caused by a fungus. 
Provocative and intensifying causes 
often are dampness and filth. It starts 


as an eruption of yellowish nodules. 
As these dry up, they fall off and be- 
céme a means of spreading the trouble. 
The first thing to do is to clean up 
thoroughly, all the premises—burning 
of litter, use of hot medicated white- 
wash, or spraying with carbolineum, 
kresol, creolin, or carbolic acid solu- 
tions to cover buildings and grounds. 
Individual treatment consists of wash- 
ing the affected parts with mild soap 
and warm water, then applying carbo- 
lated salve, or vaseline or glycerine, 
containing 2 per cent carbolic acid. 
In very bad cases apply diluted tinc- 
ture of iodine. The addition of clover, 
one-third to two-fifths of a mash 
mixed with boiling milk will help. 
* * x 


Roup is one of the most widely dis- 
tributed and deadliest diseases of poul- 
try, and it is highly infectious, really 
epidemic at times. 

The first symptoms are much like 
those of catarrh, but the discharge 
from the nostrils and from the mauth 
is putrid. The air passages are partial- 
ly closed by the discharges, and often 
the fowls have to keep the mouth open 
to breathe. Yellowish cheese-like mass- 
es form in the nostrils and often in the 
throat, the face is swollen and the eyes 
are affected. In the diphtheritic form, 
a false membrane forms in the mouth, 
as in diphtheria. 

As a rule, the best first treatment 
when real roup shows ‘itself is killing 
and cremating. .As a rule, treat- 
ment consists largely of careful wash- 
ing of affected parts, removing ul- 
cers and use of a 5 per cent carbolic 
salve ointment. The use of permanganate 
of potash, a 1 to 2 per cent solution, 
has been advised. It has a slightly as- 
tringent action and is a good disinfect- 
ant—internal—when giving in drinking 
water. 

If started in time, a good treatment 
is: Peroxide of hydrogen solution, one 


part to five or six of water, This can 
be applied with an atomizer. This 
solution when first applied to dis- 


eased surfaces causes a great deal of 
frothing, and the application must be 
continued until it stops. Use 2 or 3 
times a day, reducing gradually. 


Another one is to fill a pail two- 
thirds fulf of water. On this pour 
enough kerosene oil to make a strong 
film, say a gill. Take each fowl and, 
holding the mouth open with one finger, 
slowly plunge the bird’s head in the 
water and withdraw it. Wipe off sur- 
plus oil. Three “dips” a day until cured. 
Have oil in all the drinking water. Feed 
for the sick fowls should be good soft 
mashes containing at least one-third 
fine cut clover leaves. 








FIRST $1,000.22 








The dollar is a funny thing— 
Never likes to -be alone— 
But where you find a herd of 


"em, e 
They. call it ‘‘Home, sweet 
home!”’ 


A noted financier has said: 
“Money-making is easy after 
the first $1,000 is saved.” 





This is a 


truth well stated. 


To make money after this is 
easy because— 


¥ 


been formed; 


The saving habit has 





and 


2. The $1,000 is helpful 
working capital. 





“How can one save the first 
$1,0002” you ask. 


‘The answer is— 


By hard 


work, planning 


ahead, utilizing every waste 
farm product, and by putting 
money in the bank as soon as 





made, where it will draw in- 


terest! 
_ Try it! 





The Carolinas -Virginia Bankers’ 


Associations 
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‘UNION ABATTOIR, 


FATTEN HOGS QUICK "> 


and at LOWEST COST with our 


Dixie Digester Tankage 


Unadulterated residue of animal tissue—no horns or hoofs. 
it makes the ideal balanced 
Puts more feat on hogs quicker and cheaper than any other 


at $3.00 per 100 ifs. ; ; as ~, 


at $2.75 per 100 Ths. 
$50.00 per t 


50 per cent protein., Mixed with corn, 

ration, 

feed. 
500 Pounds or less 
600 to 1,500 


{ Ton or mo at 


Dixie Bone & Tankage Fertilizer 


Order now at these low prices to assure prompt delivery. 


Made from original product. Contains no filler. 
Write for prices. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


? - 100 LBS.NET 


“OE DIGESTER TANK 


Contains : PURE AND UNADULTERATED 


>) 


on. ‘*% 
This feed with corn 


MANUFACTURED BY 


200-Ib. sacks. 


* . 








; willmake SOMEHOG » 


UNION ABATTOIR, INC. 
+... RICHMON ie 


on this 


Corn Meal 





Flour 


Here’s our 
further contribution 
toward normal conditions. 
New labor ante as 
bring you rock-bottom prices. This is a Stone 
Buht Mill. Buhrs cannot drift together—pro- 









able— p' le— fast— clean— trouble p 




















SOUTHERN MAIL 
ORDER GROCERY CO. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. . 


Pomd 
Ceylon... .35 Gud .70 c 
TEAS. 3 50 


Ooloong.. .35 5 
Green.... .35 .50 ~.70 
Perfect Blend.... .40 
COFFEE < Breakfast Blend.. .30 
R&S Blend ...... 25 





SUGAR—FLOUR—CEREALS 
Send for Our 
Big Monthly Price List. 























advertisement : 


2-Ply $2.07 «= 


cement, nails, ete. 


if t\ ‘OA i3 i 


Save your property —re-roof now 
while the weather is good, or supply 
roofing needs for future building— 
save money by ordering from this 


Genuine Fox Rubber Roofing 


108 Sq. Ft 
Per Roll ('93,,")$1.50 
3-Ply $2.54 
Strictly A-1 quality, no seconds or short 
lengths. One-piece rolls of 108-sq. ft. wi 
ill not stick in rolls. 
Order today direct from South’s Oldest and 
Largest Machinery and Supply House. 
SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 
7th and Baint ridge Sts. RICHMOND, 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
Sole Distributors mami 
sonvill St. Louis Da:las lew Orleans 
i Louisville ‘Cincinnati Baltimore 
PROGRESSIVE DEALERS S-iL 


THE” ORIGINAL 








Whole Wheat 


MILL 


longs life of grinding surface. Economical— dur- 
rofitab 


WILLIAMS MILL 








with 


to be as represented. 


When writing*to advertisers say: “‘I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, which guarantees the 
reliability of all the advertising it carries.’ 








VA. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
advertisers are guaranteed 
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SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY 


INFORMATION BULLETIN. 


NIAGARA FALLS,N.Y. 


SPECIAL EXCURSION FARES. 


Tickets on Sale September 14th- 
28th and October 12th 


(Limited seventeen days). 


810 








Round trip fare from Raleigh, $26.70 


RALEIGH -- WASHINGTON ALL 
STEEL SLEEPING CAR LINE. 


Open Union Station 9:00 to 11:10 P. M. 
Daily. Arrive Washington, D.C., 8:30 
A.M. Arrive New York 1:57 P. M. 
Be sure and see that your ticket reads 
SEABOARD. For all information 
desired call on Ticket Agents or write 


JOHN T. WEST, Division Pass. Agent 


RALEIGH, N. C. 





























THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Farmers Exchange 


Breeders’ Cards 
(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 





_ LIVESTOCK 


4 BERKSHIRES 


Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 
bul} 


= «Also Jersey 
Va 


Serkshires All aves. 
Meadowdale Farm, Rice, 
Berkshires—Big Type James W. Graves, American 
National Bank, Richmond, Va 
erkshire—8 weeks, $7.50. Satisfaction 
guaranyged. Hollywood Farm, Pores Knob, N. C. 
Registered Berkshire Spring Boars—$25. Limited 
number purebred Berkshire pigs,, $10 each. Hillerest 
Farm, Clarksville, V ‘ 
DUROC-JERSEYS 
Deep River Duroc Farm, Ramseur, N. C 
Duroe-Jerseys—Bred _ Gilts, 
blood lines. Prices right. J, P. 
Virginia. 


Purebred 





Pigs (all ages)—Best 
Alexander, Fairfield, 


calves. « 


z LEGHORNS 
For Sale—Purebred Buff Leghorns 
pultets, $1.75. February hatch. Dannie J. 
Rowland, N. C. 
8S. C. White Leghorn Cockerels—Purebred, March 
hatch; crowing for business. $2.50 each. Clay Wi! 
liams, Walterboro, S. C 


Purebred Single Brown Leghorn Pullets—March and 
April hatch, 15 for $30. 7 smaller $1.25 each: 5 
epost cockerels $2. each. J. T. Lewis, Forest City, 

Cc. 


Cockerels, $2.50; 
Pleasants, 





Pure Barron White Leghorn Pullets—April hatch: |. 
Large, vigorous, free range birds; laying now. In }: ts 
of 25 and 50 at $2.50 each. Order from this 
with , as they are going fast. Piedmont Pou! 
Farm, Orange, Va. 

ORPINGTONS 

Win First Prize at Your County Fair— With my 
Champion White Orpingtons. Elmer Oettinger, Wilson, 
North Carolina. 











A 1,000-pound Sire on Your Farm 
Independent. Special 
months-old Durocs 
wuaranteed bred gilts, -§ 
sired ana bred by 1,000-1 
tered and express prepaid 
tion guaranteed or money, back 
Robert Rothman, Middleport, Ohio. 


HAMPSHIRES 


‘Four-months Registered Hampshire I 
Lelah Mitchell, Old Trap, N. C 


0. L 


Will Make You 
m prices. Fifty 3- 
, unrelated), $10 each. 
25 Cholera immune All 
yuund imported sires. Regis- 

Safe arrival and satisfac- 
Cash with order. 





. 


Soars—$15 each, 





cs 


Registered 0. 
for sale. Valle 
BN. C. 


Soars and also pigs 
27, Robersonville, 


I. Sows and 
Hill Farm, Box 





POLAND-CHINAS 


Purebred Poland-China Pigs —6 
weeks old, $10 each. Lewis A. Long, Mattoax, Va 

Poland-Chinas—Pigs 8 to 10 weeks old, 

12. W. T. Owen, Buffalo Junction, Va. 


For Sale—Litters 


1 Offer for Sal Purebred Spotted Poland-China 
April Pigs—Registe , $183 each; not registered, $11. 
Evergreen Stock and Poultry Farm, S. W. Woodley, 
Proprietor, Creswell, N a 


Am Offering Extreme Big Type P< land. China Pigs 

Service Boars—By Timm’s Model, the 1,000-I. 

Write me your wants. E. O. Hunter, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., Route 7 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

All ages, best blood lines, 

Write for our list 

Sanford 


Angus Cattle for Sale 
both sexes; 150 head to select from 
of 1920 show winnings and full particulars. 
& Rich, Mockeville, N. C 


GUERNSEYS As 


Buy Few Registered Guernsey Heifers—Of 
Hodges 





Want to 
high quality Name price in first letter. 
Dairy, Kinston, N. C. 


‘SHEREFORDS 
For Sale—Registered Hereford Bull—No. 712316— 


First check for $100 gets him. High Land Stock Farm, 
J. Q. Finch, Prop., High Point, N. C. 








PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Nice Barred Rock Cockerels—$2. B. 
Reidsville, N. C. 











8. C. Bed Cockerels—$1.50 up. Thomas Wilkie, 
» She 


China Grove, N 


C. Red Cockerels 
, $3 each; 15 eggs, $1.50 
Wadesboro,-N. ( 


From best winners, rich red 
g prepaid. Miss Sadie Cov 


A Limited Number of Har 
Strai, Rhode Island Red Cocker 
DeShazo, Greenville, S. ©. 
WYANDOTTES 

Silver Laced Wyandotte Cockerels—$1.50 up. Thom: 
Wilkie, China Grove, N. C 
Wyandottes—Hens and Cockerels $2. e 
George Thornton, Henry, Va 

GEESE 

Wanted—Toulouse Gander. L. W. Alston, Morga 
ton, N. C, 


ld Tompkin’s Famo: 3 
Is—$5 each. R. M 


Silver 
September. Mrs 





PEA FOWLS 


Wanted—Peafowls—At once. Box 
South Carolina. 





219, Greenville, 





TURKEYS 


Turkeys Wanted—All kinds, especially Bourbon Reds 
and Blacks. Randolph, Keswick, Va. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


S. C, Cockerels—From Barron cross and Lady Ex- 
lantine; $5 up. Pine Manor Farm, Bumpass, Va. 


Purebred White Wyandottes and Black Minorcas— 

ens, $2.50; cocks, $3. H. Edgar Bennett, Gilkey, 
North Carolina. 

Baby Chicks—Breeding Stock—Reduced prices. Pure- 
bred Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons. 
Best laying strains. Postpaid, Catalog. Missouri 
Poultry Farm, Columbia, Misourt. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS — 

















a 





HOLSTEINS 





Heifers—From 
$40 each 


12-months-old_ Holstein 
mothers and registered sire, 
McKenney, Va 
High-grade, 
splendid rade Hampshire pigs, 
purebreds, $6. J user, Boydton, Va 


Zelmer, 
grade, 2-year Holstein Heifers—Bred, 
look like 





Plant Slate’s Bulbs Now 
To Flower Christmas 


Slate’s large, healthy bulbs produce the 
handsomest of blooms. Each wrapped 
separately with variety and color mark- 
ed. 24 bulbs—Hyacinths, Tulips, Free- 
sia and Narcissus—$1.00 postpaid. 64 
bulbs—15 Hyacinths, 18 Tulips, 27 Nar- 
cissus and Jonquils, 3 Freesia and 3 
Crocus—$2.50, postpaid to 4th zone. 

My fall catalog featuring my full jine of bulbs and 
giving much valuable information about bulbs as 


well as fall garden and fall crops, free on "request. 
Postcard brings a copy by return mail. 


Ww. C. SLATE, 





The Farmer Seedsman, 








Box 149, South Boston, Va. 














Why Raise Scrubs? Holstein bull (registered), 
choice breeding, from heavy. milking strain, beauti- 
fully marked, 3 months old, 5. Heifers, same kind, 
$25. Safe arrival and _ satisfaction cuaranteed or 
money f Cash with order. Re rt Rothman, 
Middleport, Ohio. 





JERSEYS 

Grade Up With a Jersey Bull—From, Oakhurst Dairy 
Farm, Raleigh, N. C 

A Beautiful 
calf. Chas. L. 

Registered Jer 
ers—Best breeding ; 
Fairfield, Va. i aa Nid 

Registered Jersey Bulls—1l year old, out of high 
producing dams. Prices reasonable. L. A. Hamilton, 
Erlanger, N. C. 


Royally Bred Registered Jersey bull 
Todd, Box 209 Richmond, Va. 


sys—Bulls, Bull Calves, Bred Helf- 
good producers. W. G. Houston, 





SHORTHORNS 


You Need a Shorthorn Bull—To improve your herd. 
We have several good ones for sale cheap. Meadow 
View Farm, Drawer 397, Salisbury, N. C 

12 Shorthorn Heifers—Sired by Broadhooks Marshal, 
a grandson of Whitehall Sultan, and by Martinet, a 
grandson ef Imp. Northern Light; 10 of these heifers 
bred to great-grandson of Villager; 10 bull calves, 6 
months old, by Broadhooks Marshal. N. B. Early, Jr., 
& Son, Ruckersville, Va. 


GOATS 
5 or More Goats—For clearing, 
Address Box 285, Raleigh, N 
SHEEP 
Price on Registered Hampshire Rams—A 
J. ‘6 


Special 
few ewes. D. Thomas Round Hill, Va 








a : ,_if price 
» & 


Wanted 
very reasanable 

















For Digging Sweet Potatoes 


THE PURDOM VINE CUTTER 
Equals 5 Men Skinning Vines 
Attaches to any turn plow. Cuts vines 
off beds clean, while plow bars off 

and wraps vines up in middles. 
Price $7.50, f.o.b. Atlanta. Weight 26 Ibs. 


A. B. Purdom, Blackshear, Ga. 


Distributor 
Worthy Agents Wanted 


GET OUR REDUCED PRICES 


ON FINEST BUGGIES MADE 


Brand 
New, 


v~ Ls, 
Best MS ssc Ee 
Seasoned AAR 


Stock LAY 


Right from the factory to you at lowest pri 

n est prices, 
All materials used were recently purchased at 
bottom prices. Wepass along the Saving toyou, 


ONE HORSE WAGONS $41 COMPLETE 


Seasoned 
Stock, 











1175 Bushels Corn per have 


OFFICIALLY CERTIFIED 
Tells how to double 


—_ > er. 
Zz (MIDDL EBROOKS Vy. 


a) 5 Write for free booklet. 


* Offering Belgian 
C 





Wrought 
Iron 
Braced 


m to give long, satis- 


your yield without fertilizers. 


Cole Manufacturing Co., Box 10, Charlotte KG | 
— 








Built by d workme 


20 Purebred Hampshire Ram Lambs—Average 100 
Ibs., $20 each. Clarewin Sheepfolds, Crozet, Va. 

~~ Sheep Are Profitable—For Sale—6 Registered Shrop- 
shire Bucks—Papers will accompany the animals._ For 
further information and prices, address High Land 


BARLEY 


Barley — Recieaned, Tennessee-grown, bearded or 
Beardless varieties, $1 bushel. Hudmon Seed (o., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


CABBAGE AND COLLARDS 


Cabbage Plants—Fall 
ment. 500, $1; 1,000, 
Farm, Monroe, N. C. 

Cabbage Seed—Long Island Grown, 
mination and quality. All varieties. 
Sons, Raleigh, N. C 


Cabbage Plants—Fall and Winter Meading— $1.75 
per 1,000; 500, $1, prepaid; strong, healthy, full count. 
Medlin Plant Farm, Fort Mill, 8. C 


Cabbage Seed—Grown from choice Long Island stock. 
Get our wholesale prices to plant growers before buy- 
ing. Councill Seed Company, Franklin, Va 


Cabbage Plants—Fall and winter heading; 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.75; parcel post prepaid and insured. Any 
quantity. Mecklenburg Plant Co., Pineville, N. C. 


Cabbage and Collard Plante Now Ready—For fall 
and winter heading. Express, $1.50; mail, $2.25 per 
1,000, postpaid. Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasvil'e, 
Georgia. 











heading. 


Immediate 
$1.50, postpaid. 


sh 
Springdale 





Ger- 


Wyatt 


Highest 
Job P. 











Cabbage Collard, Lettuce anil Tomato Plants— 
Ready now. 100, 30c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; postpa‘l. 
Satisfaction or money back. D. F. Jamison, Summer- 
ville, 8. C. 

2,000,000 Fine Cabbage Plants for Winter Headin:— 
40c 100; 300, $1; 500, $1.50; 1.000, $2.50, postpaid. 
Expressed, 10,000, $17.50. Cash. Tidewater Plant 
Co., Franklin, Va. 


Cabbage and Collard plants—Best varieties by yp: r- 
cel post $1.75 per thousand; by express, 500, $1., 1000 
to 5000 $1.50; 5000 to 10,000 $1.40; 10,000 and over 
$1.30 per thousand. Cash with order, safe delivery 
guaranteed on parcel post shipments Raleigh Plant 
Co., Raleigh, N. C. 














CLOVER 

Hubam Clover Seed for Sale. 
lin, Georgia. sat 

Crimson Clover Seed in Chaff—Se Ib. W. J. Frank- 
lin, Willington, 8S. C. 

Clovers—For soil building, pasture, hay, and cover 
crops. Write for circular. Lambert, Darlington, Ala. 
handled. 
quantity 





J. Tom White, Dub- 








quality seed 
Market changes; prices, stating 
wanted. Hudmon Seed Nashville, ‘Penn. 


Clover—Only best 
write for 
Co., 


Crimson 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Cattle and Sovthdown Sheep— 
Hargrove, Canton, N. C. 


Stock Farm, J. Q@. Finch, Prop., High Point, N. 





Registered Devon 
Finely bred; for sale. 5s ¢C. 


_PET STOCK 


DOGS 


Purebred Pointer Pups—2 months old. 
Route 2, Marshville, N. C. 
For Sale—Beetle Pups—3 months old; male, $10; 
female, $7.50. Write J. 8. Jones, Effand, N. C. 
~Wanted—4 Young, Beagle Hounds—State 
price and pedigree. 138 Magnolia St., 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 








~~ 





Cc. P. Green, 





gz, Trained 
J. C. Davis, 





RABBITS 


Bur Clover—Thoroughly inoculated, screened once; 
no noxious weeds or grasses; 8c m. No order for les9 
than 50 Ids. Valuable printed instructions. Robt. S. 
Link, Abbeville, S. C. 





OATS 

Fulghum Oats — 85c bushel, sacked. H. C. Jones, 
Fairfield, N. C. 

Fulghum Oats—75c_ bushel, 
Simmons, Belhaven, N. C > : a ’ 

Texas Red Rust-proof Oats—65c bushel, sacked, f...b. 
Oak Grove Stock Farm, Camden, N, C ‘ 
~ Fulghum Seed Oate—75c bushel; 5-bushel  lv's, 
cash; f.o.b. A. L. Cuthrell. Fairfield, N. C. - 

Fancy Winter Turf Oats—Free of wild onions; &85c 
bushel, sack lots; less quantities, 95c bushel. Hudmon 
Seed Co., Nashville, Tenn. 





5-bushel lots. di. IL. 








Hares—Half price for 30 days. 
DP. R. Cook, Mt La. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


PPP PPP een 


ANCONAS 


a. & Anconas—Cockerels, pullets, from winners, 
$2, $3 and $5 Paul Shulenberger, Landis, ‘ - 


DPP LPL LI 





lete satisfaction guaran- | 


factory service. Your com 
> rite for our compiete catalog. 
you now tosave many doll 





It will show 
ars on buggies and w x 

8. W. MIDDLEBROOKS COMPANY LEGHORNS 
74 Main Street a ville, Ga. 


| 
Barnes: 

WEDIGREED 
Tunes WHITE LEGHORNS, 
Lay 265 to 301 eggs per year, Winners at 50 s! 
Chicks, eggs, pullets, hens and males shipped C.O.D. 

The Progressive Farmer at low prices. Write today for ca and comple 

@F for three full years— Anlormation to the World's Povey eo rn Farms. 
156 copies — for $2. CG GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. . 
r _oe- caer j 


























EO. B. |S,9300mI0N, 


oe 





7. or: 448048 sor 


BANTAMS 


Golden Sebright Bantams for Sale—At 
duced prices. Polk Moore, Portland, Tenn. 


CORNISH 
Selling Fine Cornish, on free range, $1.50. 
seur Poultry Yards, Ramseur, N. C. 
Dark Cornish Cockerels and Yearling Hens—$2.50 
to $10 each. Best of breeding. R. E.. Bass, Lane, 8S. Ci 





greatly re 








Ram- 





PECANS : 


Largest pecan pur- 


shell Pecan Trees—Early bearers. 
i Bass Nurseries, 


sery in the world. Catalog” free. 
Lumberton, Miss 





RYE 

~ Abruzzi Rye—$2. 10 bushel. S&S. C. Roberts, Route 3, 
Lenoi N 4 : PR EY fret 
For Sal Abruzzi Rye, clean seed. $2.25 bushel. 
G. A. Tuttle, Lenoir, N. € 

Abruzzi Rye—At $2.25 bushel while it lasts. Nubbin 
Ridge Farm, Climax, N. ©. ee 

Rosen Rye—$1.70 bushel; Southern or Tall Growing, 
$1.75 bushel; pedigreed Abruzzi, $3.25 bushel; sack 
lots; less quantities, 10c bushel higher. Hudmon Seed 
Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


(Classified ads. continued on next page) 
‘ ior 




















2.50; 


ants, 


Wil 





red 
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Saturday, September 10, 1921 


| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 














RYE 
Now (1 Seed Rosen or Winter Rye—Re« aned, 99 
per cent pure; 2%-bushel bags, $4.25 bushels, at 
$1.65; 100 bushels, at $1.60; cas Immediate ship- 
m Councill Seed Co., Franklin, Va 
STRAWBERRIES 





Strawberry Plants—Lady Thompson, $1 per 100, 
postage paid. W. O. Thomas, Cades, 8. C. 





Strawberry Plants—Send $2.50 for 500 Aroma, Gan- 
dy, Klondyke, or any other variety; $1,000 for $4.75. 
John Lightfoot, E. Chattanooga, Tenn. 

VETCH 

Hairy Vetch—Best grade, $6 per bushel. 

Puryear, Orange, Va. 








Frank 








Siberian or Hairy Vetch—$9 per 100 Ibs. Durham 
Secd House, Durham, N. C 


Winter Hairy Vetch- Only best grade seed. Write 
for prices, stating quantity wanted. Hudmon Seed 
Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


FRUIT TREES 


Fruit Trees—All kinds; Write for price list. 
Gale Farm, Birmingham, Ala. 
——— 


Trustworthy Fruit Trees and Plants—For home and 
commercial orchards. Catalog free. State approximate 
quantity wanted. Howard-Hickory Nursery, Hutt Ave., 
Hickory, N. C. 

Fruit Trees—Reduced Prices—Direct to planters. No 
agents. Peaches, apples, pears, plums, cherries, grapes, 
nuts, pecans, mulberries, berries, ornamental trees, 
vines, and shrubs. Free 48-page catalog. Tennessee 
Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Prompt shipment on Winter Turf Oats and Winter 
eee gad Wilson-Drummond-Biddle Corp., Norfolk, 
Virginia. 


»« Rosen 
lowest, quality the best. Ro 
wadox, ‘ 


Cabbage, Collard, Tomato, Beets, Lettuce, Onion— 
Postpaid, 500, $1.40; 1,000, $2. Southern Plant Spe- 
cialist, Madison, Florida. 
Before Buying Vetch, Rye, Oats, Clover, and Rape 
Get our special prices to farmers. Purity and 
gerinmation . guaranteed. Councill , Seed Company, 
Franklin, Va. 


Beardless Barley, Winter Turf Oats—Fulghum Oats, 
Crimson Clover, Bur Clover and Grass Seeds—Write 
for our regular price list. I, Wind & Company, Seeds- 
men, Huntsville, Ala. 








Oak- 




















Rye, Clover, Oats, Vetch and Wheat—Prices 
bert E. Smith, Nassa- 














Succession, Drumhead, Early Jersey and Charleston 
Wakefield, Early and Late Flat Dutch Cabbage Seed— 
$1.25 I. All kinds of turnip seed, 40c Ih. Postage 
paid. Cottongim’s Seed Store, Atlanta, Ga. 


Seeds, Seeds, Seeds—We are in position to make 
prompt shipment of crimson clover seed, both cleaned 

eed and in the hull; North Carolina and Abruzzi rye; 
ur clover seed; seed oats; hairy vetch, etc. Write for 
price list. Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, N. C. 

Leap’s Prolific, Beardless Fuleaster Whéat, $2.25 
bu. Abruzzi rye, 50; Southern, $1.75 bu. Ful- 
ghum, Winter Turf Oats, $1 bu. Crimson clover in 
chaff, 8c; in 100-I). lots, 7e. Choicest recleaned seeds. 
Subject_unsold, hickory. Mail order to Catawba Seed 
Store, Hick Roe, 

Rye and Oa Abruczi rye, $3 bu; Winter rye, $1.65; 
Rosen rye, $1.70 bu.; Appler oats, 90c; Red Rust-proof, 
85c; Fulghum, $1 bu. All sacked, and f. o. b. here 
Slate’s seeds are tested. You know what you sow. 
Get my fall catalog. Free upon request. W. C. Slate, 
The Farmer Seedsman, I’ox 149-A, South Boston, Va. 


__FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Home Land Co., Dunn, 


























Farms for Sale and Rent. 
North Carolina. 


Land—75 Acres—5 miles south of Asheboro, N. €.; 
8 acres cleared, balance in young growing timber. 
John Lambert & Sons, Asheboro, N. C. 

For Rent—350-Acre Grain, Hay and Tobacco Farm— 
Must have a good force and some experience in dairy 
farming. Write to F. Mendenhall, High Point, 
North Carolina. 


For Sale—576 acres rich land, natural grass sec- 
tion, Avery County, N. C. Droughts unknown. Part 
of land cleared and in grass, part partly cleared and 
part in timber. Half of tract enclosed in wire fence 
and cross fences. Price $25. “per acre, easy terms. 
If you want a good property to raise stock and grass 
this igs your chance. 























SOUTH CAROLINA 


For Sale—70-Acre Farm—Fine land, good improve- 
ments; ideal home; price reasonable. Box 255, Rock 
Hill, 8. 

Wanted—Farm or Timber Land—Valuable, paying 
city property to exchange. ‘Thos. L. Conder, Columbia, 
South Carolina. 











For Sale—Timber Lands—In Greenwood and McCor- 
mick Counties, in boll weevil section. Thousands of 
hands wanting to work for a living. Hundreds of 
teams to haul. Good roads. Some of this land of- 
fered at half the purchase price on almost any kind 
of terms. Healthy location, good water. Greatest op- 
portunity to make money on timber land. Dixie Land 
Company, Greenwood, 8. €. 





~ VIRGINIA 


352-Acre Farm for Sale... J. L. Jones, Buckner, Va. 





Improved Farm—-Pure water, modern improvements, 
cheap. Address ‘‘Farmer,’’ Lunenburg, Va. 


For Sale—A_ Good Farm 
well located. For information, write N. 
Charlie Hope, Va. 


82 Acres—Lies fine; brings all kind crops; good 7- 
room house, two barns, spring; 1 mile town; good 
road; $65 acre, terms. J. Ekard, Crewe, Va. 

Bargain—182 Acres—125 cultivated, 2% miles out; 
new 9-room house, large stock barn, 2 tobacco barns; 
splendid farm; $2,000 cash, balance 10 years. 85 
Acres, 6 miles out, 7-room house, stable, tobacco barns, 
good soil, $1,000 cash; balance 8 years. F. D. Wills, 
Owner, Farmyille, Va. 





On easy terms, cheap; 
W. Lewis, 











Real Bargain and Oypportunity—615-Acre Dairy 
Farm—Northern Piedmont Virginia; adjoining station; 
Washington markets; high school, and other advan- 
tages. Only $6,500 required down. Balance like rent. 
For details, write, Special Register describing bargain 
properties. Jos. M. Samuels, Orange, Va. 


Farm For Sale—150 acres, 8 room house and large 
barn. One mile from depot, post office and electric 
car line. Half way between Richmond and _ Peters- 
burg, convenient to State High School and churches. 
This is a good farm, well located, and a real bargain 
at $45. per acre. W. F. Gay Rt., 3 Box 113, Peters- 
burg, Va. 








Virginia Farms for Sale—We have at least 200 splen- 
did farms to offer, adapted to raising the following 
crops: corn, wheat, light and dark tobacco, peanuts, 
trucking, etc. These farms are located on good roads, 
near church and school. Can give splendid prices and 
good terms on same. Reference Virginia National 
Bank. E. B. Moore & Co., 201 Mechanics Building, 
Petersburg, Va. 





OTHER STATES 


1,500-Acre Brazos River Bottom Land Farm—14 ten- 
ant houses, good barns and gin; 60 miles of Houston; 
$55 an acre. Write W. B. Young, Owner, 4515 Main 
Street, Houston, Texas. 





Autauga County, Alabama, Farm Lands—Will grow 
corn, oats, alfalfa ches, peanuts and pecans; idea) 
place for stock raising and dairying; the long growing 
season and mild winters enables stock to live in_ the 
open all year round. Write me for prices of land 
and any other information, which I will be glad to 
furnish. ©. E. Thomas, -Pres. Autauga Bank 1] 
Co., Prattville, Ala, 








Write G. V. Keller, Charlotte, , 


The Santa Fe has built a new branch railway line 
rou the South Plains region of West Tex: 
1g reg 
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A Farm fer You all “u—Just out 

No matter what you ments are, the farm i 

here to meet them, nuine bargains through 

81 states, carefully selected by our trustworthy loca 


representatives, fully described and many illustrated 
Here are some of our “Florida Specials’’: 40-Acre 
lakeside farm for $250, on improved road, mile depot, 
good hunting and fishing, excellent soil, lots fruit 
comfortable house, barn, only $500, described on page 
60. See page 59 for 80 acres, with team, poultry, hogs, 
bees, furniture; productive tillage; acre ‘fruit; snug 
house, barn, all $1,250; only $600 cash On the same 
page you will find 40-acre farm, with 50 orange, 150 
grapefruit, 200 tangerine trees, 125 guavas, etc.; only 
1% miles railroad; attractive dwelling, barn, poultry 
house; household furniture, poultry, tools, ete., in 
cluded; all only $2,500, with $1,000 down. Then on 
page 57 read how $1,000 secures farm with 800 orange 
and grapefruit trees; 40 acres, beautifully located; 
good house, barn, poultry house; 26 cattle, horse, 
hogs, poultry, full equipment included; only $4,500. 
On pages 48 and 49 comes- the greatest assortment 
equipped farms under $1,000 ever offered. You can’t 
afford to buy without this big, helpful guide. Supply 
is limited. Write for your free copy today. Strout Farm 
Agency, 1210 G B Graham Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Learn at Home or School—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
on credit. Position guaranteed. Edwards College, 
Winston, N. C. 


Cecil’s Business College, Spartanburg, S. C.—Trains 
you for, and starts you in business. In planning your 
career, investigate this well-known institution. | 


Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, and Penman- 
ship—Thoroughly taught, and graduates assisted to 
positions free. Home study courses also given. | Send 
for catalog. King’s Business College, Raleigh, N. C., 
and Charlotte, N. C. 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


Wanted—Position as Farm Manager—On truck or 
| am | cous. Best referencé. B. A. Morris, New 
ern, N. C, 























SALESMEN 


Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, a 


Agents—Steady Income. Large manufacturer of soaps, 
perfumes, toilet articles, and pure food products, etc., 
wishes representatives in each locality. Manufacturer 
direct to consumer. Big profits. Honest goods. Whole 
or spare time. Cash or credit. Send at once for par- 
ticulars. American Products Co., 5064 American Bldg., 
Cincinati, Ohio. 

Wanted men to represent us—See our other classi- 
fied ad in this paper— whole or spare time. Clover- 
vetch-alfalfa must be inoculated to grow successful. 
Take orders for NitrA-Germ, you have nothing to do 
with shipping or collecting, earn a few hundred dol- 
lars extra during the next 30 days. Write for par- 
ticulars addressing Sales Manager, NitrA-Germ Inc., 


~~ MACHINERY 


For Sale—Silage Cutters—In good condition. C. W. 
Fleming, Norlina, N. C. 


For Sale—One Midwest Utilitor Tractor and com- 
plete set of implements. Js a short time as 
demonstrator. Will sacrifice. W. Tallevast, Box 
117, Sumter, 8. C. 

Cyclone Seed Sowers—Best made, $2.75, postpaid. 
Golden Duplex lime spreaders, works on ordinary 
wagon, $75. Save time, labor, material. Catawba 
Seed Store, Hickory, N. C. 

Corn Harvester—Cuts and piles on harvester or wind- 
rows. Man and horse cuts and shocks equal corn binder 
Expressed to every state. Only $28 with fodder tieing 
attachment. Testimonials and catalog free showing 
picture of harvester. Process Harvester Co., Salina, 


~__ MISCELLANEOUS 


First Cutting Clover—Also wheat straw for sale. N, 
A. Kimrey, Mebane, N. C. 
































Tanning Simplified—Tools and materjals.  Infor- 
mation free. Agents wanted. R. N. Gilley, Carlton, 
Texas. 

Glass Cloth—A fabric used for hotbeds, coldframes, 
ete. Write for description and prices. R. L. McRee, 
Newton, N. C. 


We Collect Accounts, Notes, Claims—Anywhere in 
the world. No charges unless collected. May's Col- 
lection Agency, Somerset, Ky. 








Collections made everywhere—Notes and accounts, 
Titles examined, estates settled. Columbia Collection 
Agency, Box 359, Somerset, Ky. 

Dispersal Sale—Equipment used only short time on 
large, modern stock farm. Price list on request. 
Wistaria Farm, Ridgeville, S. C. 


Spark Arrester — Positive protection against roof 
fires, even where shingles are old and leaves collect in 
valleys. Prevents raining down chimney. All parts 
galvanized metal Delivered complete with fastenings, 
for stove flue, $4.50; chimney, $5.50, Satisfaction 
guaranteed. R. B. Fink, Rocky Point, N. C. 








| BABY CHICKS—BABY CHICKS 


WYANDOTTES 


iinet 





(15) 811 
DUROC.-JERSEYS 





a 
| WYANDOTTE COCKERELS 
For Sale—Several 
tridge Wyandotte 
winning stock, 

J. A. COURTNEY, Jr., 
Hickory, | 


Par- 


extra fine 
from 


Cockerels, 








North Carolina. 








MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 








Postage PAID. 


$10 a Hundred 


and up. 95 per cent live arrival guaranteed. Free 
FEED with each order. A hatch every week all year. 
40 Breeds Chicks. Select and Exhibition Grades. 


NABOB HATCHERIES, ODept.S., Gambier, Ohie, 


ROCKS—REDS—LANGSHANS | 


TWIN OAKS WRITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS\ 
SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 
BLACK LANGSHANS 
Stand pre-eminent. Hundreds for gale. Get 
catalog and prices. 


TWIN OAKS POULTRY YARDS, 
Haw River, N. C. 








a 











For September Only 
Brown or White Leghorns only 12c. 
Plymouth Rocks, R. Reds and 
Buff Orpingtons 15c. 
Postpaid. From high grade stock, 25 
chicks, minimum order shipped. ] 


C.A.NORMAN, Knoxville, Tenn. 

















PUREBRED LIVESTOCK| 


DUROC-JERSEYS 








/_ DUROC-JERSEYS—) 


Let us quote you on high-class foundation breeding 
tock, sired by, or bred to JORDAN’S WONDBRB, 
orth Carolina's Grand Crampion boar Every- 
ing registered, cholera immune, and satisfaction 
‘rante ‘d om every order Over 200 head to 
elect from 


WRITE YOUR WANTS 
JORDAN BROS., McCULLERS, N. C, 
eee 


©. I. C's 


0. I. C.— PUREBRED PIGS AND BOARS —0. I. Cc. 
Hogs of the highest breeding and prize winni blood 
PIGS 2 months old at $35 per pair, no ein: angle 

















pig, $18. BOARS, weight 100 s., $25. 
A BREEDER FOR 14 YEARS. 
WwW. i. OWEN, BEDFORD, VA. 





0. I. C—— PIGS, GILTS, BOARS ——o 

Pedigreed 0. I. C. Pigs, from 2 to $ months old: 
months-old Boars and Gilts; also 9-months-old Service 
Boars. All out of State and National prize-winning 


blood. Cross-bred pigs at pork prices. Stock must 
be_as represented or ig refunded. Write for cir- 
cular and prices. R. @. OWEN, Bedford, Va. 





POLAND-CHINAS 


Big Boned Poland- Chinas | 


Service Boars, Bred Sows, and Pigs mated, no 
akin. I have the GIANT BUSTER, JUMBO, and 
WONDER strains. Hogs registered and cholera 
immuned. I have fine Boar Pigs for herd headers, 
and special attention given Pig Clubs. A fine boar 
given for each club of 10 pigs free. Ask for prices. 


| J. B. HONEYCUTT, Monarat, Va. 











HOLSTEINS 


——s ———~ 








| HOLLINS HERD — Accredited 


COWS HAVE YEARLY RECORDS 
eifers are tested for the year as they come in. 
Since 1902 the herd has been built up for 

PRODUCTION and TYPE. 

The blood of KING SEGIS dominates the herd. 
BULL CALVES FOR SALE. 

Dept. F, 

| SSSR A. TURNER, Mor., 





HOLLIS, VA, 
eal 











!__DUROC-JERSEYS— 


500 Head in Herd on an Exclusive Hog Farm 
Everything Immuned by Double Treatment. 
BRED and OPEN SOWS and GILTS, SERVICE 
BOARS, and PIGS, both sexes. 

Best blood lines of the breed. Can supply from one 
to a carload. Prices right. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
i WRITE US 


SRINKLEY DUROC FARM, Brinkley, Ark. 





{___ ROSNI HOLSTEINS 


ACCREDITED HERD OF 100 HEAD 
BULL CALVES—Sired by one of the great 
sires of the breed, Homestead Su Value, a 
2-year-old daughter with 837 Is. butter and 
20,165 hs. milk. 
Dams have yearly records from 14,000 ‘Tbs. to 
20,000 Is. milk as 2-year-olds. 


FRANK: S. WALKER, Woodberry Forest, Va. 
4 asad 























Lightest draft harvester made. 
Harvest the beans from the 
row. Works in rows from 36 
inches up. 

The 1921 Scott is warranted to 
save more beans and to pull 


THE LAST WORD IN 


SOY BEAN HARVESTERS 


One man $170 f.o.b. 
factory 


Prices $135 regular. 


y 























easier than any other harvester 
made. 


WRITE FOR 


MANUFAC- 
TURED BY 


ELIZABETH 





THE SCOTT SALES COMPANY 


CIRCULARS 


CITY, N. C. 
































If It Is Money You Need on Your Cotton—We can 
get that for you at reasonable rates, with storage and 
insurance so cheap you will be surprised. Our ware- 
houses are bonded; our negotiable receipts known 
everywhere. J. E. Latham, Vice-President, Greensboro 
Warehouse & Storage Company, Greensboro, N. C. 


FERTILIZERS 


NitrA-Germ seed inoculation for clovers, vetch and 
alfalfa. You can grow these crops with NitrA-Germ, 
the only product on the market which produces 95 per 
cent results in the field. NitrA-Germ is not a jelly 
or liquid (ten years ago we had experience with jelly 
and liquid cultures, they are alright in bottles but 
don’t do the work in the field consistently) NitrA- 
Germ is in soil form put up in single acre units only, 
mixed with seed easy to use. NitrA-Germ by thous- 
ands of farmers has established its value, reccom- 
mended by State Colleges. Use NitrA-Germ once and 
become convinced that you can grow clover-vetch-al- 
falfa. Ask for free booklets how to grow _ crops. 
NitrA-Germ costs delivered for one acre $2:00 for five 
acres $9.00, for twenty acres $33.00 for fifty acres 
$75.00, for hundred acres $135.00. Place your order 
today we will ship when you want it. NitrA-Germ 
Inec., Savannah, Ga. 











HAY 


Johnson Hay Has better feed value than timothy. 
Ask for delivered price. Bacon & Hudson, Gallion, 
Alabama. 








PRINTING 
250 Envelopes $1.10, 500, $1.75, Postpaid. Womble 
*k, N. C. 





Press, Bear Cree 


500 XXX 6% White Envelopes Printed—Postpaid, 
1.65. Times-News, Creedmoor, N.C. 








Stationery Special—100 sheets good bond paper and 
50 envelopes, printed to order, $1. George E. Wells, 
Job Printer, Pinebluff, N. C. 


SHINGLES 
For Sale—No. 1—British Columbia Red Cedar Shin- 
gles—All heart and clear, $6.50 per 1,000, in any 
quantity. L. 8S. Olive, Apex, N. C. 
TOBACCO 


Tobacco Postpaid—Extra good, mellow chewing, 5 
Ths., $1.50; 10, $2.50. Smoking, 20c b. Mark Ham- 
lin, Sharon, Tenn. 




























Protects crop 
. from winter 
killing 


You can plant three rows at a timc. One man can sow 





The plants are protected from winter’s rain and col 


You are far surer of a stand than if you sow broadcast, 


THE COLE MFG. CO. 





BOX 149 





Get Two Crops From Land 
That Now Yields Only One 


Sow grain right between your corn and cotton 


\ The Cole %=. Grain D 


Save % Labor of Sowing Grain 


ton and corn can be gathered and the stalks cut without damave to the 
tilizer can be applied with the seed. The Cole plants the seed in little furrows, 
d. No danger of their 
“spewing up.’’ Every plant is ina basin where it receives ample moisture, 


Drill, No &mitators can do the work the “‘Cole Way.’’ Write for our 
catalog that also tells about crop rotation and soil building. 


CHARLOTTE, N. Ry: lh 









rowsand you willhavea valu- 
able grain crop in the spring. 
No need to make several trips 


to plow and harrow the land, or 
wait ‘til crops are gathered. Your fields are 
well cultivated and packed in summer. 
They make an ideal seed bed for grain. 
Just plant grain between the rows with 






































six to eight acres a day. Cot- 
n. Fer- 


or witha Western 
x\ y 
G 





If not satistied after inspection, return tubes and 


TRIUMPH TUBE. CO., 





INNER TUBES $1:4 


30x3 First Quality (not seconds) Red, Live Rubber Inner Tubes, postpaid for $1.75 each, or $1.60 each 
in lots of four; 30x3%, $1.95; 32x3%, $2.05; 31x4,$2.25; and other sizes in proportion, Cash with order. 


money will be refunded. 


“HOT SPRINGS, N. C. 
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THE U. S. NOBBY TREAD 


Where the going is specially heavy with snow, mud 
or sand, in hilly country where maximum traction 
on the road is a factor, no other tire tread yet 
devised is quite so effective, or so wholly approved 
by motoring opinion, as the U.S. Nobby Tread. 

Its very simplicity—three rows of diagonal knobs, 
gtipping the road—is the result of all the years of 
“1 U. S. Rubber experience with every type of road 
the world over. 


























Who can tell a good tire just by /ooking at it? 
How much do you depend on your dealer’s rec- 


ommendation? Who is your dealer? Are the 
makers of the tires he sells as responsible to him 
as you expect him to be to you? 


Know the tire you buy, and the dealer who sells 
it to you. Spend your tire money for assured 
values. There is everything to gaininafairand Unjted States Tires 
- square tire purchase. Get the returns in econ- are Good Tires 


omy and service you’re > entitled to. 
U.S. USCO TREAD 


The VU. S. Dealer is a —— os merchant. U. S. CHAIN TREAD 
Buy a U. S. Tire and you get tire satisfaction U. S. NOBBY TREAD 
every time. A brand new tire of fresh, live U. S.. ROYAL CORD 
rubber. A tire with a reputation and nothing _ u.s.RED & GREY TUBES 
to hide. Built and sold on the U. S. basis of 


quality and conscientious service. 


United States Tires 
United States @ Rubber Company 


The Oldest and Largest Two hundred and 
Rubber Organization in the World thirty-five Branches 





